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“Peaceable Kingdom” by Edward Hicks 
(see page 23) 


FROM COLLEGE CAMPUSES 


TO AFRICAN CROSSROADS 
HE NAVAHOS: TIME OF TRANSITION 
WILL THE CHURCH LOSE 
THE COLLEGE GENERATION? 











“Because I was nervous to my fingertips, 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“You can imagine how it worried me, when I found it 
hard to thread a needle! Of course I wasn’t sleeping 
very well, but I hadn’t realized how unsteady I'd be- 
come. Time to see the doctor, I told myself. 

““Can’t find anything wrong,’ the doctor told me, 
‘unless maybe you’ve been drinking too much coffee.’ 
It seems some people can’t take the caffein in coffee. 
‘Change to Postum,’ the doctor advised. ‘It’s 100° 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake!’ 

“‘Well—I’ve been blessing the doctor and Postum 
ever since! My nerves are much steadier, I sleep much 
better and I really enjoy drinking Postum. My only 


9°? 


regret is I didn’t change to Postum sooner! 


Postum ls 100% coffee-free. Another fine product of General Foods 
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START YOUR CHILD ON THIS SENSIBLE PLAN based on exciting books about SCIENCE and HISTORY... 


designed to instill a lifetime love of good books and to assist him— without pressure—with his school work 










NOT A TOY! 
THIS FINE OPTICAL 
INSTRUMENT IS 
NEARLY TWICE THE 
SIZE SHOWN HERE 
Three Turrets: 
100x * 200x * 300x 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 





A | TRIPLE-TURRET | MICROSCOPE KIT—“‘SCHOOL SIZE” 


_ GIVEN TO YOUR CHILD 





see below 


WITH A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Young Readers of America 


A BOOK CLUB FOR BOYS AND GIRLS (FROM 8 To 14) ‘SS 
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UNDER THE DIRECTION OF Book-of-the-Month Club | =<S 
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THE PLAN . To encourage — without 


Through this fine 






* A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION is suggested, in order to see 


pressure —a natural love of reading is 
the sound educational principle of the 
Younc Reapers or America® plan. It 


instrument your 
youngsters can view 
the world’s tiniest 
animals, plants, feath- 












how your own young reader responds to 
the idea. To excite and inspire him im- 












provides—at regular intervals, which is 
extremely important — authoritative 
books that are, above all, fun to read. 
The “library building” habit thus ac- 
quired in childhood is the most precious 
that can be developed in any child. 
There are two separate series involved, 
one covering history and the other sci- 
ence. You can subscribe to either one for 
your child, or to both at a 10% 
discount. 


ers, gemlike 
crystals, etc. 
Comes with 
manual and 
other equip- 
ment illus- 

trated below. 


ELECTRICALLY 


mediately, he will receive, free, the en- | 
rollment gift pictured at left. He will also 
receive the ALLaBouT or LANDMARK 
Book you select as the first purchase 
from the two listed in the coupon. At the 
end of the trial subscription, if you do 
not feel that the plan is succeeding with 
your child, you are free to cancel. 

* THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE— each 
month your child will receive a book 
addressed to him personally. The price 
to subscribers, lower than the reqular 


























(1) THE ALLABOUT BOOKS are com. 


prehensive books about science. Each of 
these volumes—from dinosaurs and as- 
tronomy to atoms and sputniks—is writ- 
ten by an eminently qualified science 
writer and is accurately and profusely 
illustrated. 


(2) THE LANDMARK BOOKS about 
American and world History are written 
by outstanding authors whose reputa- 
tions were made in the field of serious 
adult writing — authors like John Gun- 
ther, Pearl Buck, Thomas B. Costain, 
John Mason Brown and many others. 


retail price, is only $1.75 each, plus a 
small charge for mailing. 


* IF YOU DECIDE to subscribe to 
both series (one .ALLABouT and one 
LaNDMaRK Book each month) you will 
receive a discount of 10%, making the 
special combined price $3.15, plus the 
postage and handling charge. 


ILLUMINATED 
(BATTERIES 
INCLUDED) 














NOTE ABOUT CHRISTMAS: If you wish the sub- 
scription to begin as a Christmas surprise, 
simply check the proper box in the coupon. 
The enrollment gift and the first purchase 
will be sent in packages plainly labeled 
“Do not open until Christmas." Enclosed 
will be a card naming you as the donor. 


THE KIT YOU GET 
INCLUDES: Carrying case, 
the microscope, instruction 
manual, 10 prepared slides, 
5 blank slides, slide covers, 
magnifying glass, tweezers, 


spatula. : 
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ALSO GIVEN ...50 BOOKPLATES 


*Trademark of Book-of-the-Month Club. Inc. 
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BEGIN WITH THESE—OR BOTH Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
= 7 YOUNG READERS OF AMERICA Branch 42-11 


oO DANIEL BOONE Please enroll the y ,nemes oon in a four- ome Le - Rg my A 


ad Readers of Am and him, free (t 
by John Mason = age), the “SCHOOL SIZE" TRIPLE TURRET Mic ROSCOPE. ‘Kir and ‘arty 
Brown 


bookplates with the A. 08 of the first book(s) Indicated. You are to 
























a small charge for a os handling) for each book 
O one LANDMARK BOOK eac onth and a ee ~4 = hg (plus 

a small charge for nae K——y and handling) for 
(] one ALLABOUT and one LANDMARK BOOK potty aa ro bill 3 

me at $3.15 (plus a smal! charge for postage and handling) 

for each shipment. 
I may cancel the subscription any time after receiving four shipments 
of books. As the child's first purchase send the book (or books) checked 
at the left. (For combination subscription check both book 

This order must be filled in and signed by PARENT or DONOR 


oO one ALLABOUT BOOK each month and bill me at $1.75 (plus F 
a 






(I) Att asout 
THE HUMAN 
BODY 
by Bernard Glemser 





SEND BOOKS TO.. 










NOTE TO PARENTS: Aci Asout tHE 
Human Bovy contains perhaps the best 
and most sensible description of human 
physiology ever written for children. It City 
includes an illustrated explanation of the 
process of reproduction that has been 
called ‘‘a model of clarity and dignity.” 





cesses secasece 0neeeee Zone... . State... ..... 

1. ‘You WANT THIS AS A CHRISTMAS ‘Quer, CHECK MERE. PACK. 

AGE WILL ARRIVE IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS IF ORDER 1S RE- 

CEIVED BY DECEMBER yr 32 

NOTE: In Canada, LANDMARK and ALLABOUT BOOKS are $1.95 cach 

($3.45 for a combination subseri ——J ee postage and handling. 
and shipped duty free from 
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‘Grown-up Christian 


Education’ 


« Hail to Dr. Theodore Gill! Would 
that his number were legion. Then 
maybe we wouldn't find it so difficult to 
engender an enthusiasm for study in our 
women’s groups. Dr. Gill says that books 
swim like corpuscles in Presbyterian 
blood (P.L., October 15, 1960). Maybe 
so, but we must have a lot of anemic 
Presbyterians. 

T ain't so that you can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks; he can even become a 
“new” dog. Let’s study. 

—Mrs. Lettyn M. Cox 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


« ...1 am in much accord with [Dr. 
Gill’s views concerning] the priesthood 
of all believers and the need for educa- 
tion and study on the part of laymen. It 
seems to me that Laymen’s Sunday em- 
phasizes this at least once a year. I rec- 
ommend wider use of sermons in dia- 
logue with the minister and a layman 
participating. 
—F. H. BrepersTeDT 
Syracuse, New York 


. Dr. Gill's General Assembly ad- 
dress ...is a tremendous lesson in the 
use of words. It demonstrates that speech 
need not be cumbersome to the mind of 
the listener and to the tongue of the 
speaker as well... . 

—Mrprs. Cryve L. SCHMOYER 
Spokane, Washington 


An Ominous Question 


« The Church in the world today, in- 
cluding The United Presbyterian Church 
but not excluding other denominations, 
has remained distinctly silent on what is, 
beyond doubt, the most important ques- 
tion facing humanity: “How is the 
human race going to avoid the almost in- 
evitable cataclysm of total war toward 
which our present arms policy is lead- 
ing?” 

This is a question of morality as well 
as politics, ... a question of the value of 
human life, society, . . . of 
whether a person can be a Christian and 
at the same time advocate the mainte- 
nance of arms capable of ending man- 
kind. . . . If the Church does not offer us 
counsel, from whom shall we get it? 
Politicians? Military strategists? Bomb- 
builders? 

These people are now the only ones 
who express themselves; and the view 


human 


they express may well mean grave 
changes in our civilization, Will not 
somebody (the Christian Church?) con. 
sider an alternative? 


—Cwar_es P. Forsgs 
Galesburg, Illinoiy 


‘A Church in 
The Heart of Glasgow’ 


« How exciting to learn of a church i 
the heart of Glasgow successfully tack. 
ling the most difficult task the Church 
has today: evangelism directed to the in- 
dividual (P.L., October 15, 1960). 

This is a far cry from the jest that only 
the Scotsman’s penny goes to church. 

I was intrigued by the statement con- 
cerning those who “have found out what 
forgiveness really is,” and by the practice 
of worship without class barriers. 

I wished for more information about 
housegroups, for I ask myself: Could 
Presbyterians here have a group without 
much organization? 

—Mrs. M. E. McPuan 


Houston, Texas 


‘He Leads the Attack 
on Cancer’ 


« Thank you for...the inspiring ac 
count of the dedicated service to human- 
ity of “the number one cancer fighter of 
the world,” Presbyterian elder Dr. John 
Roderick Heller (P.L., October 15, 
1960). His work is “honorable and glo- 
rious.” 

What a great day it will be for all 
people when the breakthrough comes in 
this dread ailment. As one with a con 
cern for the elderly and their well-being, 
I pray for the day when the tremendous 
gift of freedom from this disease of lon- 
gevity will come to these older ones who 
are an ever-larger segment of our soc 
ety. ...6 


—Mrs. Epwarp D. Roserts 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


UNICEF Halloween 


« Congratulations for printing the very 
fine article “A UNICEF Halloween” in 
the October 15 issué of PrespyreniaN 
Lire. The pictures are delightful, and 
the suggestions and information are just 
what we leaders of mothers’ groups need 
to help plan for fun-filled, yet construc- 
tive Halloween activities for vur young- 
sters. 


—Mnrs, Mercepes H. DoucLass 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Something Wonderful Happens when 


= you send Reverent Greetings by Gibson 
HW! not 
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Yes . . . Something Wonderful Happens when the deeply 


FORBES religious sentiments expressed in Gibson Christmas Cards 


b> Tinea add dignity and beauty to your thoughtfulness. Each card, 





as personal as your signature, expresses your wish for a 


season bountiful with joy and happiness. 


eh i Every greeting reveals our Saviour’s birth in the soft light 
v tack. ; 


“hurel of truth and compassion. For over a century Gibson has 
ured k 


realized its Yuletide responsibility to church and home 





the in. 
. through art and verse which teaches the basic tenets of 
“? Christianity. 
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A MODERATOR Of the 172nd General Assembly of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, I call 
on the members of our communion to observe worshipfully Thurs- 
day, November 24, 1960, as a Day of Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for his continued goodness and manifold mercies toward us. 
On that day let our people, as befits Christian citizens of this 
land, gather in their appointed places of worship to offer heartfelt 
thanks to God in the name of Jesus Christ our Redeemer and our 
Lord. 

Let us gratefully remember that God, by his goodness, has cre- 
ated us; by his bounty has sustained and prospered us; by his 
Fatherly discipline has corrected and directed us; by his patience 
has borne with us in our sins; and by his Love has redeemed us for 
himself. 

Let us gratefully remember all of his dealings with us which 
manifest his great love for us; and those also in which his love is 
hidden from our eyes: for friendship and duty; for good hopes and 
precious memories; for the joys that cheer us, and the trials that 
teach us to trust in him. 

Let us gratefully remember all the tokens of his mercy; his pro- 
tection round about us; his guiding hand upon us. 

Let us gratefully remember his unbounded favor unto our land: 
his gifts of liberty and order; unity and peace; peaceful times and 
fruitful seasons. 

Above all, let us gratefully remember that in his inestimable love 
he redeemed the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, and gave to all 
mankind the means of grace and the hope of glory. 


| We us, therefore, as we give thanks unto Almighty God for all his 

benefits toward us, also beseech him to give us that due sense 
of all his mercies, that our hearts may be unfeignedly thankful, and 
that we may show forth our praise, not only with our lips, but also 
in our lives. 

May he grant unto us, along with his continued gifts and mag- 
nanimous mercies, hearts to love him and wills to serve our fellow 
men. And may we delight in all things to do his blessed will and 
seek to walk before him in holiness and righteousness all our days. 


—HerMaAN L. Turner, Moderator 





«,..Forget Not All His Benefits” 
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For one year a German pastor and an American pastor exchanged each other’s responsibilities 
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More and more students are commuting. The hometown church cmt provide the answer. 


21 Saturday Thoughts 


23 Collector of the Innocents by Mary Seth 
Four pages of color reproductions of American primitives. 
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27 General Council Deplores Bigotry THE COVER: Edward Hicks 
painted some one hundred 

27 Students, Faculty Strike at Korea University versions of “The Peaceable 
ee Kingdom” between 1820 and 

28 Study Traces Refugee Assimilation 1849 in an attempt to inter- 
i cities pret Isaiah’s prophecy (see 

28 Scots Celebrate 400 Years as Presbyterians page 24). Some students of 
30 From College Campuses to African Crossroads folk art sce a remarkable re- 





semblance between the por- 


by Marcia A. Montin 
i ae trait of Hicks (right) painted by his cousin Thomas and all 


32 Church Growth in U.S.A. Continues the Peaceable Kingdom lions, which age from painting to 
painting as Hicks himself grows older. The other animals 

33 Jews Protest Soviet Persecution are ageless. The cover painting, dated 1830-40, depicts 
a middle-aged lion, The lion above is from a “Kingdom” 

34 Church in South Africa: “‘Pseudo-Christianity” dated 1847, two years before Hicks’s death. 

34 $928,870 Sought in Thanksgiving Appeal Diagnosis: Polio (P.L., Nov. 29, 1952) was Joanne 
Thompson's story of postponing her wedding while she 

35 Ethical Guidance Courses Unconstitutional battled infantile paralysis. Now Pfarrfrau Walter Dennig, 
Joanne has written a happy sequel, A Hyphen for Minne- 

36 Consul General Lauds Congo Missionaries sota-Germany. 


Will the Church Lose the College Generation? is 
the first of two articles on the Church’s program for college- 
age students. The author, Presbyterian minister Robert K. 
Kelley, recently completed his doctoral studies at the Uni- 


42 We've Been Asked by Floyd V. Filson versity of Southern California. 


The names of Janette T. Harrington (see The Navahos: 


44 Seen and Heard: Verisimilascope by John R. Fry 
Time of Transition) and Elwyn A. Smith (see The True 
45 A Good Church Worker by Priscilla Meaning of Piety) are not new to P.L. readers. Miss Har- 
rington is the Board of National Missions Secretary for 
47 Children’s » Story: Teddy’s Thanksgiving Day Press and Publications. Dr. Smith is Professor of Church 


by Willymac L. Southwell History at Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 
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The Navahos’ 
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A first-time visitor’s impression of the Navaho reser- 
vation, I suppose, is that here time stands still. Driving 
along, sooner or later you see a slow-moving flock of 
sheep drifting across the road. Walking beside the flock 
is a Navaho woman in nineteenth-century wrist-and- 
ankle-length dress. Off against the hills, barely distin- 
guishable against the brown-red earth and knee-high 
brush, are the same six-sided hogans, floorless, window- 
less, and plumbingless, that have seemingly forever 
been Navaho homes. 

But astonishing changes lie in wait, as this photog- 
rapher-writer team found out after a lapse of five years 
between visits to the reservation. We had our first sur- 
prise when we stopped by the tribal headquarters at 
Window Rock, in the lea of its towering red sandstone 
name plate. A neatly dressed Navaho offered us a map 
of the reservation. To get it, he dug into the back of his 
car, a Mercedes-Benz. 

Only a few years ago, a horse and wagon, or a horse 
and saddle, carried the Navahos over mud-rutted roads. 
On our last trip, pick-up trucks were beginning to be 
common. Now all the pick-ups seemed a startling shade 
of robin’s egg blue, and new modern roads cut through 
the pifion- and pine-covered hills from Gallup to Ga- 
nado. In fact, modern highways now span the reserva- 
tion, which covers 25,000 square miles in the northeast 
corner of Arizona, overlapping into Utah and New 
Mexico. 
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Centuries-old scene: A Navaho shepherd follows his flock. Many Indians now carry transistor radios to pass the long 


We passed dazzling new pumping stations built, 
were told, to carry natural gas to California. The gas,a 
unexpected by-product of oil explorations, yields a tidy 
income both from sale of the fuel and rental of the lat 
crossed by the pipeline. It seemed incredible to # 
bright signs of prosperity in a land which had so long 
been drearily impoverished. Oil, gas, uranium, timbe 
and other never-before-realized resources were ové 
night yielding returns from the same arid ground thé 
so long denied the Navahos a living. These newly d# 
covered resources are bringing an air of expectancy# 
the whole reservation. 

“Now that we have money, everybody loves the pot 
Navaho,” remarked a Presbyterian member of the tribd 
council, in a wry reference to years of governmentd 
neglect. Some of the tribe would like the proceeds 
which amount to several million dollars, to be divide 
up individually. But this would come out to only abot 
$800 or $1,000 a head. The present council restricts ti 
use of funds to purposes that will benefit the who 
community. Included are four handsomely mode 
motels at scattered points on the reservation; the ne¥ 
tribal park and observatory at Monument Valley; a ne¥ 
wood-processing plant and sawmill. Funds are alle 
cated for the Navaho needy, for infant layettes and 
clothes for school children. Perhaps most impressive 
all is the $10,000,000 scholarship fund to provide ot 
lege and professional education for promising youl 
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Mineral wealth is altering tribal patterns. 
Presbyterians—through education, med- 
icine, and the Word of God—are smooth- 
ing the path from the nineteenth century 


to contemporary culture 


by Janette T. Harrington 


with photographs by Joseph M. Elkins 


Navahos. In the wind also is a giant Federal govern- 
ment dam project, on the order of Coolidge Dam, which 
would enormously improve agricultural prospects. 

Meanwhile, signs of “prosperity” among individual 
Navahos are meager, unless one counts the aqua-blue 
trucks, Yet the creeping infiltration of the great outside 
world is evident in startling ways. Sheepherders often 
carry transistor radios to while away time. In spots, 
some astonishingly modern, $500, two-room plywood 
houses made available by the tribal council flank, but 
do not yet supplant, the old-type hogans. 

At the new civic center on the road to Window Rock, 
Guy Lombardo played a concert not long ago. The 
stunning, modern-style building is one of four or five 
being put up across the reservation as centers for com- 
munity activities. This one has featured, in the last few 
months, sports events, various meetings, and dances, 
not Indian-style, but the rock-and-roll variety. There 
are about forty smaller chapter houses. 

At one of the public schools, we heard a seventh- 
grade class of girls and boys in colorful cottons and 
slacks give a choral reading of modern poetry. The 
thythmic reading, their teacher said, helps build a fa- 
miliarity with English sorely needed by youngsters 
whose families still speak Navaho. Until a few years 
ago, not many Navahos were able to attend school. In 
recent years, however, the government has built, on or 
off the reservation, enough elementary and boarding 
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Modern prefabricated house, costing $500 and financed 
through tribal council, stands beside traditional hogan. 
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Natural gas, transported to customers ‘te California by 
modern pumping stations, has helped raise tribal income. 
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At Window Rock, Arizona, cars of tourists mingle with 
those of tribe attending meeting in council headquarters. 
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THE NAVAHOS: 
TIME OF TRANSITION 


schools to put 30,000 Navaho children in classrooms—a 
343 per cent increase in schooling since 1946. The only 
children left out—about 8 per cent—live too far away 
from the schools. 

The low-built brick public school down the road from 
Ganado, built with Federal funds but operated by a 
local school board with Federal per diem payments 
made through the state for each student, is typical of 
stepped-up education on the reservation. 


NEVITABLY, the many changes affect Presbyterian 
work. Churchmen are aware of what some not- 
vet-assimilated transitions are doing to the Nava- 
hos. The Navaho is caught between the old ways 

of the reservation and the new American customs. Re- 
cently, for example, a man who died was being given 
a Christian burial when the sound of shots punctuated 
the prayers. Over the brow of the hill, relatives had 
shot his horse so his personal belongings would not 
be around to invite ghosts. Religious leaders on the 
reservation are vastly concerned about the growing 
consumption of alcohol, and about a sizable native 
religious group which spiritualizes the use of peyote, 
a drug made from cactus. 

Dr. William D. Spining, medical director of the 
Presbyterian mission hospital at Ganado and the 
Tselani clinic, now counts automobile accidents the 
foremost cause of death on the reservation. He reports 
that the staff was never busier; the newly acquired 
automobiles have vastly increased the number of out- 
patients. 

Fifty miles west of Gallup, New Mexico, is the most 
extensive United Presbyterian mission on the reserva- 
tion. A church, school, and hospital are all located at 
Ganado, Arizona. Seven other mission churches are 
located in the Arizona towns of Fort Defiance, Chinle, 
Indian Wells, Kayenta, Tuba City, Leupp, and Denne- 
hotso, in addition to a congregation across the state 
line in Oljato, Utah. In every church, members are con- 
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ducting religious education classes and carrying on 
evangelism through visits and meetings in homes. 

Ganado superintendent Joseph A. Poncel and schodl! 
principal Arthur Dodd say that the decline in the 
need to fill educational gaps places a different emphasis 
on the mission-school program. The mission’s lower 
grades have been dropped, and there is less preliminary 
training to be done when students enroll. Now largely 
high school and college preparatory, the school makes 
a concentrated effort to discover young people of ability 
and encourage them to work toward challenging goals. 

Out of the 1960 graduating class of thirty, about 
half of whom were Navaho, twenty-nine elected to com 
tinue their education—in college or nurses’ training 
school, in commercial work or some other specialty. 
Ten applied for tribal scholarships available to young- 
sters of potential who agree to give two years’ service 
to their people after graduation. 

Still needed is a balance wheel to steady the transi- 
tion of these young people into contemporary American 
life. Some children from Navaho-speaking homes find 
it difficult to achieve an adequate skill in English 
usage, without which they are handicapped as adults. 
Fluency in English, therefore, is given priority by mis- 
sion school teachers. 

Another is common-sense briefing in American 1r0- 
mantic customs, totally alien and morally confusing 
to the old-time Navaho. A list of dating procedures 
posted on the bulletin board of each dormitory spells 
out the do’s and don'ts for Ganado boys and girls. 

Fundamental to all United Presbyterian programs 
is a sense of spiritual urgency. Many ancient and some 
new religious rites are practiced on the reservation; 
the medicine man is still trusted. For the Navahos the 
swift change from Indian ways to contemporary culture | 
is a difficult one at best. The doctors in the hospital, ~ 
the ministers, lay workers, teachers, and evangelists 
have a common goal: to introduce a stabilizing influ- 
ence into the Indians’ lives through a meaningful Chris- 
tian faith. 
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Outmoded and artificial religious practices 


are keeping many people away from the Church. 


We need to recover 





the true meaning 


An Oxford student recently remarked that he could 
tell the social standing of an Englishman the minute 
he opened his mouth. That seemed to be the view of 
Rex Harrison in the charming song from My Fair Lady 
in which he complained: “Why cahn’t the English learn 
cov Oe 

People constantly betray themselves by the ways 
they choose to say ordinary things. For example, what 
do you make of a fellow who bids you good-by by 
saying: “God bless you, brother”? It must be admitted 
that the idea of the phrase is sound. It is actually a 
prayer that God will prosper us, and it acknowledges 
that we are not strangers or aliens to one another but 
beloved brothers. It means all this, that is to say, if 
it is meant seriously. But “God bless you, brother” 
sounds phony to a lot of people just the same. Even if 
we meet a man once in a while who will act as a 
brother to us, it remains true that the phrase has been 
so badly abused that it sounds like glib “piosity.” 

That, in fact, is what has gone wrong with Christian 
piety. Not just the religious phrases, but even the 
religious conduct of an earlier time, have been aban- 
doned by many church people. One of the first things 
to go was Sabbath-keeping. Perhaps some changes in 
Sunday habits were bound to come, although one won- 
ders if we are better off since Ed Sullivan’s trained-dog 
acts follow Sunday evening services. Is it really good 
and right that piety should have all but disappeared; 
and that what remains of it is so objectionable to so 
many serious people? 

The heart of true piety is prayer. If the practice of 
prayer is strong among Christians, the Church’s sense 
of the presence of God is vigorous. But when prayer 
is neither clearly understood nor faithfully practiced, 
all the moral rules and theological beliefs in the world 
cannot make a man truly religious. If prayer is an index 
of our religion, how do things stand with us? 

That, of course, is a question for every church mem- 
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ber to answer for himself. There are many kinds of 
prayer: formal prayers. in the worship service or at 
the table; spontaneous prayers, as when we pray about 
some special concern such as sickness or danger or an 
important examination at school. Among many people, 
only formal types of prayer survive—a formula at meals, 
recitation of the confessions in the church, and perhaps 
an adult revised version of “Now I lay me.” It would 
be interesting to know how many Protestants utter a 
fully personal prayer in a year's time. Perhaps a con- 
siderable number do; but often it consists of asking for 
things or seeking relief from worry. These are legitimate 
enough as a part of prayer, but they do not exhaust 
its purpose. Prayer is one of man’s responses to God, 
and it flows very naturally from a heart that is deeply 
moved by the splendor of God and therefore accus- 
tomed to praise him. Those who have not yet known 
God often find prayer difficult, even embarrassing. 
Nevertheless, men and women who have not learned 
to pray should begin in any way they can, remembering 
that God, like the father of the prodigal, has already 
proved his patience and is willing to receive anyone 
who has clearly decided to return. 

A vast scaffolding of outmoded and sometimes even 
cheap piety has driven many serious people away from 
American religion, along with others who are looking 
for an excuse to ignore the churches. But the larger 
problem is that there has arisen no strong and authentic 
piety that answers to the needs and circumstances of 
modern life. Even many able ministers seem to be lack- 
ing here. They are courageous on social issues; they 
are theologically informed; they are realists. We value 
their judgment on practical problems of Christian liv- 
ing, but we are not sure that they have much acquaint- 
ance with prayer. The ministry in this century has 
found itself at a number of points—but what about its 
piety? For every book written on prayer, there is 4 
score of much better books on ethics. Examination of 
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of piety 


the literature of personal religion reveals much that is 
merely psychological, theologically mixed up, or just 
bizarre. . 

Of course, there is a modern movement of piety. Its 
message is this: “Pray, my friend, and you will find 
peace of mind and success as well. Be happy. Happy 
people are successful people.” This message is put 
across with an avalanche of anecdotes about men who 
began to make money after they learned to pray; about 
women who banished anxiety by autosuggestive tech- 
niques, whether they dealt seriously with the solid 
causes of their worries or not. There are elements of 
truth in this sort of piety. Happy people usually are 
well liked; success in family and office relations does 
often result from a change of attitude. Piety should 
comfort and encourage. But where is God, the Lord 
of life, in all this? What does it make of the things 
Christ actually did? Where is the divine righteousness? 
It is simply not true that a man who has done grave 
harm to another can restore the damage by feeling 
better about the whole thing all of a sudden. A debt 
remains unpaid. A piety that deals with feeling but 
glosses over fact is fraudulent. This critical failure 
arises from the absence of any sense of the glory of 
God, the Creator, Provider, Law-giver, and merciful 
Father. The deeds of Christ play little part in this 
fashionable religiousness. The Christ of its devotees is 
a product of their troubled imagination; he is not the 
Man whose life and work can be known only by read- 
ing the Biblical history. The invention of techniques 
by which anyone, regardless of what he believes about 
God, can privately dose himself with peace of mind 
is remote indeed from a recovery of Christian piety. 

A Christian at prayer is not engaged in an act of with- 
drawal from his fellows, for a truly pious man knows 
himself to be part of the whole of mankind. The piety 
we grew up With was rooted in a view of Christianity 
that was often unaware of society. Not, to be sure, that 
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by ELWYN A. SMITH 


it turned its back on people, for there have always been 
evangelists aplenty among pietists. But it knew little of 
society, that thing which exists beyond any sum of in- 
dividuals added like digits in a column. Society has its 
own character and can be understood only when we 
recognize that it does not behave like an individual 
writ large. Some of us were once taught that the indi- 
vidual is not only all that really counts but all that 
really exists. Later we found that, for the most part, 
people do what their environment quietly forces them 
to do. 


@ F there is to be a renewal of piety, we must clearly 
recognize the powerful force exerted by the 
world upon all Christian men and women and 

upon our chosen fellowship, the Church. Jesus knew 

what was in man; his disciples lived with open eyes. 

Valid piety knows that attitudes are the seeds of ac- 

tions and that it is futile to try to be Christian in at- 

titudes without facing the closely connected question 
of being Christian in action. Piety and ethics cannot 
be separated. 

An authentically “pious” Christian therefore knows 
how to relate himself to the world. He is at home where 
the makers of culture work; he does not separate him- 
self by reason of fear or ignorance. Piety also sees the 
finger of Godin public affairs. During the colonial pe- 
riod piety had not yet withdrawn into an inner cham- 
ber, nor had most Christians any thought of separating 
religion from public life. Our Presbyterian fathers be- 
lieved that society as a whole, not only individual 
Christians, should learn the laws and manners by 
which nations express reverence for divinity. But after 
the Revolution there came a sweeping secularization 
of the new nation. The “new philosophy” repudiated 
Calvinism, and after 1800 Christians gradually retreated 
into the cultivation of private religiousness. Some good 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A HYPHEN FOR 





MINNESOTA-GERMANY 


For one year a German pastor and an American pastor ex- 
changed each other’s responsibilities and salaries, drove each 


other’s cars, and discovered links between churches and people . 


by JOANNE THOMPSON DENNIG 


boarded the S.S. “Gripsholm” and sailed from 

New York to a new home in Germany. I knew 
little of the German language and less of Germany. 
I did, however, know someone there. Walter Dennig 
was a young German student studying for the ministry. 
We were in love and soon to be married. I would be a 
German Pfarrfrau. That is how Walter proposed to me 
the year we both spent at Oberlin College, where he 
had a Church World Service scholarship. 

“Would you like to become a German Pfarrfrau?” he 
asked. “It isn’t easy. You would have many responsibili- 
ties. You might even have to stop wearing lipstick.” 

And now, eight years after that week aboard the 
S.S. “Gripsholm,” I can look back upon my life as a 
German Pfarrfrau, upon my year as a minister's wife in 
Minnesota during an exchange pastorate, and upon my 
return to Haslach, Germany, with Walter and our two 
children. 

Walter is the minister of the Protestant church of 
that beautiful Black Forest town. When he was a boy 
in Germany, Hitler demanded that all young people 
put on brown shirts and belong to the Hitler youth 
movement. Walter joined, yet he also camped and 
studied the Bible with his outlawed church youth 
group. Joining the German air force at sixteen to escape 
becoming an SS officer, he fought in the remaining 
futile year of the war. Later, Walter studied for the 
ministry at Heidelberg, at Basel under Karl Barth, at 
Oxford, and at Oberlin. He married me, an American 
girl from Minnesota, and became the minister of a 
congregation of nine hundred members of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany in Haslach. 

On New Year's Eve, 1954, Al and Patty Currier with 
their daughter Cathy appeared at our doorstep in Has- 
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lach. This visit came about because Al had studi 
under my father at Macalester College, St. Paul, Mi 
sota. Al had then attended Union Seminary, and 
on a year’s scholarship at St. Andrews, Scotland) 
the time of the visit to our home. 

Out of our friendship and later correspondence g 
a dream. It became realizable after Al became 
pastor with Larry Doerr of the Westminster 
Parish, which combines the Presbyterian churche 
Alpha, Butterfield, and Mountain Lake, Minne 
The dream was to exchange pastorates for a year. 
husband’s interests had been close to the ecumefil 
movement throughout his studies, as evidenced b 
leadership of an ecumenical work camp and partied 
tion in study exchanges, including his year (195 
in America. The dream to exchange pastorates was 
of his vision of the ecumenical work of the Chul 

The Curriers, also having experienced the Ch 
ecumenical, were eager for an opportunity such as 
one. We realized that the uniqueness of our step 
require each family to bear the financial burde 
transportation. Permission was granted by the res 
tive churches; Al spent nights and early mornings leat 
ing German, and in each congregation the way ¥ 


paved for the “other” minister. ™ 
On Easter Sunday afternoon of 1959 the Curti 

Al Patty, and their three children—left Mountain 

They, like us, were facing an unkpown future. Behil 


them lay automatic washers and a parish of three hur 
dred members. Before them lay a new language, oad 
stoves, and a church three times that size. The Curries} ®. 
arrived in Haslach in April. The four months we spett pl 
together were scarcely enough to introduce Al to th 
intricacies of a ministry without an assistant or sect 
tary. In addition he would teach religion in the publt} © 
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Before the Dennigs returned to Germany and the Curriers to M 
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innesota, the two families spent a few days together in New 


York. In Idlewild Airport’s Tower Building they enjoy a final conversation before parting. Left, Joanne and Walter with 
Barbara, 2, and Marcus Dennig, and Catherine Currier, 6. Right, Alvin and Patricia Currier, Matthew, 142, and Christopher, 3%. 


schools for eighteen hours each week. 

The task ahead would have been enough to frighten 
anyone, had not the German congregation accepted the 
plan in a positive way. One evening an elder said to 
Al, “Mr. Currier, we consider you as much our minister 
as Mr. Dennig.” Many laymen stepped to his aid in 
correcting the grammar and pronunciation of his ser- 
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mons, in taking church finances into their hands, in 
babysitting with the three young Curriers, and in open- 
ing their hearts to the new minister and his family. The 
Dekan ( District Superintendent ), at Al Currier’s instal- 
lation service, made it clear that this exchange could 
not but succeed, for it was in the service of Christ, and 
His is the power to overcome all obstacles. (Continued) 
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Each minister served approximately twelve months, 
including vacations, in the church of the other. The 
Protestant Church of Baden, of which the church in 
Haslach is a part, is a confessional union of the Re- 
formed faith and the Lutheran faith. It, in tum, is 
part of the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKID). 
All Protestants of the EKID can gather around one 
Communion table, and their ministers can serve 
throughout Germany with equal rights and privileges. 
Into this church Al Currier was accepted with all of 
the rights and responsibilities which had been Walter's. 

Walter, in turn, became a voting member in the 
Presbytery of Mankato and carried Al's full responsi- 
bilities in the congregation. The lives of each family 
were new ones. We ate from each others’ dishes, washed 
each others’ linens, drew each others’ salaries, spent 
evenings with each others’ friends, and drove each 
others’ cars. The men even exchanged twenty pounds 
of weight; Al lost them, and Walter gained them. 

Al, with the aid of the elders, supervised the building 
of a new parsonage in Haslach—a responsibility which 
had to become part of the exchange when the money 
was allocated only shortly before we left. Walter 
worked with the officers of the Mountain Lake church 
toward the buying of a larger parsonage for the Cur- 
riers upon their return. The exchange reached even 
beyond the responsibilities of the two men in their 
own congregations. Al worked in Walter’s stead on the 
Ecumenical Committee of the Protestant Church of 
Baden studying the German Agreement on Holy Com- 
munion. Walter worked in his presbytery on the com- 
mittee preparing suggestions for the Book of Common 
Worship. Walter had the advantage in this exchange 
of working with a copastor, Larry Doerr, who super- 
vised the organizational aspects of parish life. 

As the “East Enders” of the Mankato Presbytery met 
each month for potluck and fun, we discovered how 
basic is friendship in the Church of Christ. As the 
Curriers attended the Fohrenbuehl spring ministers’ 
conference in the Black Forest. they sensed the bridge 
which the exchange had built between the Protestant 
Church of Baden and the Presbyterian Church of Min- 
nesota. We found in the exchange a closeness to our 
new congregations which we know to be possible only 
in the Church. As we worshiped and served in each 
others’ churches, we knew that not only we but the 
churches belong together. A Haslach woman wrote to 
us in Mountain Lake, “I believe Pfarrer Currier has left 
a part of his heart in Haslach.” And so it was with 
us as we left the Westminster Parish and the U.S.A. 

As much as each of us had been able to become a 





part of our “new” congregation, we realized the differ- 
ences between the lives of the two churches. We also 
realized it was the differences that made the exchange 
fruitful. Al once commented from Germany, “If only 
they could have our democracy over here and we their 
theology over there.” Perhaps, in fact, he had to suffer 
more under red tape and an untrained laity in Germany 
(although Haslach’s laymen are more active than most) 
than Walter under an inadequate theology in America. 
Walter found both the level of education. among his 
Mankato Presbyterian colleagues and the discussions 
brought about by the degree of their interest in things 
“theological” to be not only stimulating but one of the 
real values of the exchange. 

The Haslach congregation is a small one for Ger- 
many—too small to warrant an assistant or a secretary 
in a church with a great shortage of ministers and 
trained workers. This is combined with a tradition of 
ministerial rather than lay leadership in most church 
activities. What greater benefit could therefore result 
from such an exchange than to have the laymen, in 
order to make the exchange more feasible, take over 
jobs which had belonged to the minister? And what 
better way could there be of giving each of the mem- 
bers a sense of belonging to his church—when system- 
atic calling is impossible—than the small parish paper 
which Al introduced? 

The mere fact of the exchange was for the German 
congregation a large step toward understanding the 
Church ecumenical. These Protestants in a Roman 
Catholic area, whose grandparents were ostracized be- 
cause of their faith, needed desperately to realize that 
their church is a part of a Church which is one in 
Christ. They become different people when they learn 
that they are one with Protestant Christians throughout 
the world. Each of us who participated in this ecumen- 
ical exchange knows that the one Church of Christ is 
not a theological abstraction but the very center of life. 

In women’s work, the American church is the teacher. 
When a German minister attends a Presbyterian 
Women’s Association meeting in the U.S.A., he cannot 
hide his amazement. The women do everything. Even 
I had forgotten how completely the laywoman accepts 
responsibilities in the American church. 

There is so much we would like to teach our women 
in Germany—such things as leading in worship, fund 
raising, caring for church property, visiting new mem- 
bers and the sick, teaching in the church school, and 
dividing the work among many. Yet it is not easy to 
teach women who consider parliamentary procedure 

(Continued on page 40) 
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by Robert K. Kelley 





“I think that there should be a college group in every 
church. It is one of the vital parts of the church, be- 
cause there is where the new life of the church is going # 
to come.” , 
“I know students who have completely rejected the Roan 
Church because they had a sixth-grade concept of 
Christ when they were in their sophomore year at col- 
lege.” 
“It is awfully hard for commuters to take part in 
some of the religious activities on campus. . . . Actually, 
there you are in a great big interfaith and nonfaith 
activity.” 


In these words college-age students in the United 
Presbyterian churches of Southern California described 
the way they felt local churches should help students 
mect the challenge of college and university life. In 
a year-long study by the writer, the opinions of student 
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WILL THE CHURCH LOSE 
THE COLLEGE GENERATION ? 





;= Southern California area is especially sig- 
nificant to the national Church because it re- 
flects trends that will become dominant in most 
metropolitan centers in the United States in the 
next ten years. More and more of the college 
student population will be enrolled in public in- 
stitutions, working for their college expenses, and 
commuting to school. The insights gained in 
Southern California should be helpful to local 
churches, presbyteries, and the Department of 
Campus Christian Life as plans are made to min- 
ister to the exploding college population. 








leaders in twenty-seven local church college groups 
were sampled to find out what students think of their 
Church and its program. 

Southern California is unique in the fact that there 
are almost one hundred United Presbyterian churches 
in the area which carry on a ministry to college stu- 
dents, generally through Sunday morning church school 
classes or evening fellowship groups. The focus of the 
study was upon these local church college groups. The 
purpose was to evaluate the adequacy of their Christian 
education program for college-age students. 

The study does not pretend to offer predictions about 
the attitudes and opinions of all Presbyterian college 
students. But it does shed some light on these attitudes 
through a sampling of the habits and thoughts of key 
college-age leaders in some of the most effective and 
representative local church groups in the Southern Cal- 
ifornia area. 

It seems clear that The United Presbyterian Church 
is in real danger of losing a large proportion of the 
students who indicate a “Presbyterian preference.” The 
Church has concentrated on work with residential 
campus students through the Westminster Foundations; 
but today’s college student, especially in population- 
swollen California, is often a commuter who has closer 
ties with his home and the working world than with 
the campus. Approximately three-fourths of the esti- 
mated 23,000 Presbyterian-preference students in 
Southern California live at home and commute to 
school. Only a small fraction of these commuting stu- 
dents participate in church and campus religious ac- 
tivities. About 3,000 take part in the ninety-seven local 
college-student church groups week by week, and per- 
haps one-third of that number regularly attend West- 
minster Foundation programs. The Presbyterian 
Church seems to have lost touch with the others. 


What can the Church do to reach this large number 
of students? What does the Church have to offer which 
college students need and want? As one student put 
it, “The tendency in college is to go away from the 
Church. This is the time when a student needs some- 
thing in the Church to hold on to, and to come back 
to.” What can be done to meet these needs? 

Certain things were stressed by the students who 
responded in the group interviews and to the question- 
naires. All were seeking for a more meaningful and 
vital Christian faith. They sought creative and dedi- 
cated adult leaders who would guide them in their 
personal and group discipleship. They looked for the 
stimulus and warmth of a Christian fellowship within 
their own age group. Finally, they realized that their 
local church groups needed some basis of unity or pur- 
pose. 

Four students may be cited as typical of the total 
group: 

Bill is a sophomore at Los Angeles City College. He 
commutes to school nine miles each day, and also 
works four afternoons a week. “College to me,” Bill 
says, “is primarily a tool to enable me to go out into | 
the business world and make a living. I’m not happy 
about this, but it’s true.” His church activity consists | 
of regular worship attendance and occasional visits ~ 
to a Sunday evening college group. 

Joanne is a commuting student at Los Angeles State 
College. She plans to be a teacher, and carries a full 
load at this state school. She is active in only two school 
organizations, however, and gives more of her time 
to leadership as secretary of her church college de- | 
partment. “Since I live at home,” Joanne said, “I'll 
support my home church.” She was grateful for min- 
isterial counseling when her father died suddenly two 
years ago. 

Larry, a student at Presbyterian-related Occidental | 
College, lives on campus and is quite active in campus 
life. His home church activity is now confined to oc- 
casional week ends, and to an intensive summer pro- 
gram led by a seminary student on the church staff. 
“The nucleus of our summer group is now spread 
around the entire country,” Larry reported. He is active 
in the Occidental Student Church program. 

Barbara, an art school student in Los Angeles, com- 
mutes to school from her home in nearby Monrovia four 
days a week, and has a part-time job. She does not 
participate in campus activities, but serves as unofficial 
hospitality chairman for her Wednesday night college 
study group at the church. She sings regularly in the 
church choir, and took part in a synod youth caravan 
program last summer. Her feelings about her church 
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college group were summed up in these words: “We 
have a place that we know is ours, a place to which 
we can always go. Although we have our ups and 
downs, our advisers have never given up.” 

These four students were typical of 234 Presbyterian 
college young people studied. The survey showed that 
74 per cent of the group were commuting students, 17 
per cent were students living on campus, and 9 per 
cent were young people who were working and not 
currently in school. About one-third said that they 
worked to earn half or more of their college expenses. 
There were more men than women in the total group 
surveyed (reflecting the larger number of men students 
in college). 

Perhaps the most significant (and surprising ) finding 
was the fact that four out of five of the young people 
reported that they attended church worship services 
and their local church college group at least once a 
month—but only one in seven said that he attended 
the Presbyterian Student Center program on the cam- 
pus at least once a month. After classroom hours these 
commuting students looked toward their home com- 
munity and church, rather than toward the campus. 
Their interest in united Christian student groups on 
campus was also small, and there was only minimal 
participation in other widely publicized movements 
such as the Campus Crusade program. They typically 
took part in only one or two extracurricular activities. 
Forty-two per cent of the surveyed students were at 
junior colleges and other schools which had no Presby- 
terian Center on their campus. 


He pip the Church fare in this frank appraisal by 
college students? Generally, the students had a 
positive reaction to the Church and its program. When 
asked: “Does the Church reflect Christian ideals?” 
three-fourths said that it did so “to a high degree, so 
that we feel a part of the ‘People of God,’” or “in many 
ways, so that we sense the spirit of the ‘Body of Christ,’ 
but not at all times.” The minister was seen by three- 
quarters of the students as one who has “a genuine 
interest in us and a concern for our spiritual develop- 
ment, and gives us a fair share of his time and energy,” 
or “has a real concern for our group and makes a fine 
contribution to us, but with a limited time budget.” 
The teaching program of the Church came in for the 
most criticism. Many students have only a vague idea 
of the origins of the Christian Church, and of Reformed 
teaching concerning it. The group members were more 
often active in college group discussions and church 
worship services than in study classes where theology 
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More and more commuting collegians are attending public 
institutions similar to Los Angeles State College. Located 
on the edge of the city, the school has nine new build- 
ings, none of which are dormitories—parking space on 
campus is provided for 3,000 cars. The college was founded 
in 1947, already has 15,000 students. It offers a variety 
of curriculums; California residents pay no twvition, are 
charged service fees totaling $22 to $42 per semester. 


and doctrine were examined. Many churches had no 
Sunday church school classes for college students. Un- 
fortunately, where there were such classes, some crit- 
icism of adult leadership was directed toward the lay 
teachers. 

Historically, the Presbyterian Church has had a two- 
fold program to meet the need of its college students. 
First, church colleges have been established to give a 
liberal arts education within a Christian community. 
In Southern California, this interest is represented by 
Occidental College. There are also church-related col- 
leges of other denominations. 

A second ministry to college students has been pro- 
vided during the past fifty years by university pastors. 
The Westminster Foundation in Southern California is 
now staffed by ten pastors, and works on ten campuses. 
These men have made possible an expanding ministry 
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WILL THE CHURCH LOSE 
THE COLLEGE GENERATION? 


to the students and faculty. But the rapid growth of 
the commuting population, and the establishment of 
new colleges and universities in the area, mean that 
these pastors are facing an almost impossible task. In- 
terdenominational groups cannot be expected to fill 
the gap, since they, too, face similar problems. 

If The United Presbyterian Church is to minister ade- 
quately to this college generation, the third avenue for 
this ministry, which has been largely neglected, must 
be exnanded quickly. The local church must find ways 
to minister more effectively to the students and faculty 
members who are a part ot its worshiping congregation. 


Ao CHANGE has taken place in the last thirty 
years on the college campus. A recent book by F. 
Max Wise shows that the old stereotypes have vanished: 
“College students today range from young to old, able 
to mediocre, idealistic to practical, naive to sophisti- 
cated, rich to poor; they are of all races, of all faiths, 
and of no faith. They are both full-time students and 
part-time students; they are both self-supporting and 
still dependent on their families. All these go to college, 
each for his own purposes.” (They Come for the Best 
of Reasons, p. 2) There are over three million students 
in the United States today; estimates indicate that there 
will be six million by 1970. A majority of these will be 
in public institutions. Over 20 per cent of present-day 
students are married, and about 40 per cent are working 
to pay half or more of their college expenses, Wise esti- 
mates. In the midst of this complexity, one thing is 
clear—the simple, campus-oriented student life of the 
past is giving way to a more complicated, individual- 
istic pattern of education where many students do not 
ever leave home to become a real part of the traditional 
academic community. 
Many educators and churchmen decry these trends 
and call for a return to the more deliberate, scholarly, 





pena FELT that the local church had been 

most influential in their Christian growth and 
development. When asked: “Where have you 
been most helped in your study and understand- 
ing of the Bible?” 70 per cent checked the local 
church, against only 4 per cent for the college 
church or chapel, 5 per cent for the Presbyterian 
Center, 10 per cent for college courses, and 12 
per cent for all others. This was typical of a num- 
ber of questions concerning such topics as wor- 
ship, social fellowship, Christian service and wit- 
ness, and Christian ethics, 
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and well-ordered academic life of the past. But others 
see hopeful signs for the future. They point to the 
rising academic standards on the campus, to the real- 
istic immersion of students in community life ( witness 
the current student sit-in strikes), and to the broader 
democratic composition of the student body. 

Several basic questions are raised by this study of 
the Church’s ministry to its college students in local 
churches. They may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Are there enough university pastors and college chap- 
lains to serve adequately this large student population? 

Can the increasing numbers of commuting students 
be incorporated effectively into campus religious 
groups? 

Do local churches need a special program for work- 
ing with college groups? 

Can apathy and indifference on the part of adults 
and church leaders toward this ministry be overcome? 
As one collegian said, “Of course there are some people 
who would come to speak to us, but we don’t neces- 
sarily want this. We want someone who will understand 
us and listen to us.” 

Can a church-centered program be developed which 
will deal with the problems peculiar to college stu 
dents? Their interests are often narrow and selfish. They 
are not concerned with the ecumenical Church and its 
mission. They have little concept of what it means to 
witness on the college campus. They are lacking in a 
mature understanding of the Biblical revelation and of 
Christian theology and ethics, and most of them take 
no steps to remedy this lack. 

Can large groups of career young people of this age, 
together with servicemen and young married couples, 
be incorporated with college students into a church- 
wide program? 

Can teamwork and understanding between local 
churches and the Westminster Foundation programs 
be increased? Both are seeking to carry on the same 
ministry of the whole Church—the parish to all its con- 
stituents, and the Foundations especially to the aca- 
demic community. 

These are some of the questions raised by this in- 
tensive study of local church college groups. If they 
can be answered constructively by the Church, a new 
era in the Church’s ministry to college students may 
begin. But if the present pattern continues, we may 
well lose the active Christian discipleship of much of 
the college generation of the 1960's. + 


(In the next issue Dr. Kelley suggests what may be 
done to help the local church carry out its responsibil- 
ity for the ministry to commuting students and de- 
scribes one congregation which has already begun such 
a program.) 
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State Fair 

We went to our State Fair this 
year, and we recommend the expe- 
rience heartily. We liked the rabbits, 
big, rakish-looking black ones, and 
fluffy pure Angoras. We enjoyed the 
goats, butting and leaping in their 
four-foot-square enclosures. We 
found ourselves wondering why the 
judges had ranked a flower-spangled 
quilt whose garish colors fairly 
shouted ahead of a soberer brown- 
and-white number with an intricately 
flowing design. 

All these enterprises were far more 
amusing than the so-called “amuse- 
ments.” “He’s hypnotized; he’s buried 
alive without food or water for the 
duration of the Fair. Not a statue, not 
a corpse, but a living, breathing man. 
He’s hypnotized. .. .” We did not go 
in. Nor did we enter the snake house 
or stay to see the man in the strait 
jacket with a belt around his ankles 
who said he was going to dive into 
what looked like a child’s wading 
pool and effect a Houdini escape un- 
der water. 

Instead, we went to look at the 
produce of the land, squashes and 
tomatoes, bottles of milk, sheaves of 
wheat, baskets of apples and potatoes 
tastefully displayed in a riot of color 
and a surfeit of symmetry by the var- 
ious granges of our state. Pious senti- 
ments quite often accompanied these 
displays: “Prayer and Faith Will 
Reap Results”; “Faith’s Reward”; 
“Seven P’s in a Pod: Plan, Plow, Pre- 
pare, Plant, Pray, Produce, Provide.” 
There was even a slogan spelled out 
in corn: “We Thank Thee O Lord.” 
The judges, however, seemed to feel 
that God’s goodness was self-evident 
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in the plentiful harvest, and gave first 
prize to a booth which was longer on 
produce than it was on proverbs. 
Holding our balloon in one hand 
and our pink cotton candy in the 
other, we let the crowd propel us past 
the arena where the midget cars were 
shortly going to race, past the end- 
lessly turning Ferris wheel and the 
madly dipping roller coaster full of 
shrieking young people, toward the 
exit and the waiting workaday world. 


Ready Market 

A six-foot acquaintance of ours re- 
ports that he recently decided to sell 
his little foreign car in order to get 
one more nearly his own size. He con- 
sulted his garageman about the pros- 
pects. “You won't have any trouble 
getting rid of that boat,” said the au- 
thority. “Everybody wants one of 
those little buggies till he’s had one.” 


No Squares or Schmoes 

The other evening we were dis- 
cussing his school grades with a teen- 
aged boy. We quoted the hackneyed 
judgment, “Too good for blame, too 
bad for praise.” The boy’s explana- 
tion for his middling performance: 


“If your grades are too high, you're 
a square; if they're too low, you're a 
schmoe.” For the well-adjusted for- 
tunates in the middle, there is appar- 
ently no term. 

Then next morning we saw the re- 
lease on a speech by Paul Swain 
Havens, president of Wilson, one of 
our Presbyterian-related colleges. 
“Mediocrity is a much more danger- 
ous enemy than Russia,” President 
Havens said. “Indeed, if Russia is 
ever fatally dangerous to us, it will 
be largely because we shall have first 
succumbed to the more subtle enemy, 
mediocrity. ...The sister of medioc- 
rity is laziness, whether of mind or 
body.” 

We remembered visiting a public 
high school in India several years ago 
and marveling at the quality and 
completeness of its teaching equip- 
ment. “We can accommodate only 15 
per cent of the children of the town,” 
the principal told us, “so of course 
we take only the most promising stu- 
dents. We try to give those few the 
best we possibly can.” 

The question crossed our minds 
whether India or America would 
have the best-trained leadership in 
the next generation. Presumably all 
the students in this Asian high school 
were “squares.” 

Our Presbyterian ancestors led the 
world in education because they be- 
lieved that God could be the better 
served by a disciplined and well- 
stocked mind. Today, we seem to 
have picked up a new beatitude: 
Blessed are they who only half-work, 
for they shall be fully acceptable. 





Loyalty 

A back-yard barbecue-artist of our 
acquaintance was vainly struggling 
with the fire one evening, hoping to 
cook some hamburgers to quell the 
hunger of his own six-year-old and a 
couple of neighbor youngsters. 





Saturd? 
thoughts 


The visitors couldn’t help com- 
menting on the ineffectiveness of 
their host’s dad. Said one: “My father 
can start a fire without any matches 
at all.” 

Friend two topped him with: “My 
father can start 4 fire without any 
wood.” 

The perspiring pop was ready to 
give it all up when his own boy came 
to his rescue. “My father,” said the 
lad with dignity, “has suspenders that 
he never has to wear.” 


Flowing Freely 

We have had the pleasure of lunch- 
ing in the antiseptic new Interchurch 
Center in New York, and can report 
that it is an exhilarating ecumenical 
experience. The cafeteria is done up 
in cheerful colors, the prices are right, 
and there is a lot of friendly table- 
hopping across denominational lines. 

There was almost a crisis as we set 
out for lunch because an elderly lady 
of our party announced that she was 
psychologically unable to cope with 
escalators. For a moment, we feared 
that only the motorized were to be al- 
lowed to enter this particular utopian 
eatery—there wasn't a stairway in 
sight. But a knowledgeable native 
took our friend in tow, and restored 
her to us on the floor below five min- 
utes later. 

What we liked best was the ar- 
rangement for getting a glass of 
water, a mechanism which seems to 
be operated by some kind of electric 
eye. You put a cup under a spigot, 
and water suddenly starts to flow, 
like liquid manna, and keeps on flow- 
ing until you take the cup away. Not 





by man’s effort, but by grace, we told 
ourself when we had recovered from 


the shock. 


Slow Motion 

The session was holding its 
monthly meeting, and the subject was 
a project to repair and paint the 
Hearth Room so the teen-agers could 
use it. The chairman of the Christian 
education committee reported that to 
employ somebody to do the job 
would cost about $400. 

“Why not get a plasterer to fix up 
the walls and then have the young 
people paint the room themselves?” 
asked a naive elder. 

“Well, that’s the way we'd do things 
in my contracting business,” said the 
chairman. “But you see, there’s the 
Subcommittee on Color, and it re- 
ports to the Long-Range Planning 
Committee on Church Plant and Fa- 
cilities, and neither of them is having 
a regular meeting till next month. You 
have to remember, this is the Church, 
and you just can’t do things that fast.” 


Book Review 

A manufacturer of our acquain- 
tance, trapped in a discussion of best- 
selling novels one evening, sought 


counsel from his wife: “I read that 
book, Ruth,” said he, “Did I like it?” 


Pray for Mr. K.? 

A non-Presbyterian visitor who 
went with us to church one Sunday 
was much impressed because we 
prayed for the President of the 
United States, asking the Lord to give 
him health, wisdom, and other ap- 
propriate attributes. 

It didn’t strike us as unusual. We 
do it often. If you believe in the effi- 
cacy of prayer, it seems proper and 
natural to pray for those on whom 
the world’s burdens weigh most 
heavily. 

In our mail the other day, there 
was a slightly more surprising sugges- 
tion. A correspondent proposed that 
instead of reviling the garrulous Mr. 
K. and telling one another what a 
boor and a menace he is, we ought to 
pray for him. When we think that 
Saul of Tarsus, chief persecutor of 


Christians, turned into St. Paul, there 
is hope, the letter says, that, by God’s 
grace, even Khrushchev might be 
changed. 

Now that the election is over, and 
orators no longer have to outdo one 
another in anticommunism to prove 
their patriotism, it may be time for 
American statesmen to bring the re- 
sources of our Christian heritage to 
bear on the deep and knotty prob- 
lems which divide the world. Instead 
of returning insult for insult, blow 
for blow, perhaps we should emulate 
Britain’s Prime Minister Macmillan, 
That gentleman, and we choose the 
word with care, even after Mr. K. had 
tried to drown him out, was willing 
the very next day to sit down and talk 
politely with the Soviet leader. Sus- 
picious, disappointed, and wary as 
we undoubtedly are—and inalterably 
opposed to the theory and practice 
of the communists—maybe we, too, | 
can preserve the amenities if we try. | 

This is not appeasement. Macmil- | 
lan’s speech was tough and uncom: | 
promising. But he offered it in a/ 
gentle tone of voice, without recourse © 
to name-calling, and however much 
he deplored the tactics of his oppo 
nent, he made it clear that the door- 
way to reconciliation should always 
be kept open. 

The first message of the new 
United Presbyterian Church to its 
congregations, in 1958, put the situa- 
tion very well: “Wisdom teaches that 
in the pursuit of human understand- 
ing there can be no substitute for per- 
sonal encounter. Estranged people 
must meet one another; they must — 
talk with one another and strive to 
understand one another,” the mes 
sage said. And again, “. . . all peoples 
are loved by God and live under his 
sovereign governance. ... Statesmen ~ 
may be completely sincere, perfectly 
well-intentioned, eminently patriotic; 
but if their policies have no place for © 
the command to love one’s enemies, 
the consequences of these policies 
will be disastrous.” 

We don't have to like Nikita. But 
we have to try to love him. That is 
our Lord’s command, and, like it or 
not, Christians are under orders. $0 
maybe our correspondent is right: we 
should pray for Mr. K. 
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: “Moses in the Bulrushes” was painted about 1810 in water 
‘mil- color on silk, Although the artist is unknown, the theme 
was often chasen by schoolgirls in the nineteenth century. 
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America. 

But During the 1930's, when her husband, John D. Rock- 
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Since the Rockefellers both knew and loved the Bible, it 
was not surprising that many examples of religious folk art 
found their way into the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller collec- 
tion. John liked the King James Version, Abby welcomed 
new translations. “We never lack material for lively argu- 
ments,” John liked to say; “modern art and the King James 
Version can forever keep us young.” 

By 1939 Mrs. Rockefeller had given her collection of folk 
art to Colonial Williamsburg, where it was displayed in the 
Ludwell-Paradise House. Since the folk art was produced by 
amateurs in the nineteenth century, however, the collection 
seemed an anachronism housed in an area that attempted 
to re-create the eighteenth-century elegance of the one-time 
capital of the rich crown colony of Virginia. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., remedied the situation by pro- 
viding funds to build an appropriate museum. In the spring 
of 1957 the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection, 
newly hung in a brick building designed in the stvle of the 
early nineteenth century, was opened to the public. Built 
across the street from the restored area, facing its own walled 
oval garden, the nine galleries suggest domestic interiors in 
which American folk art would have originally hung. Paneled 
woodwork, chair rails, and 
stenciled floors re-create the 
correct atmosphere. One 
gallery has pine walls and 
mantel festooned and 
signed by an otherwise un- 
known itinerant artist, I. 
Scott, 

Occasionally an amateur 
painter attains professional 
status while retaining the 
innocent freshness that is 
the envy of the professional. 
Such a man was Edward 
Hicks, sign painter, Quaker 
preacher, and resident of 


Rockefeller Folk Art Museum 


Newtown, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. His fame rests al- 
most entirely on a painting, “The Peaceable Kingdom,” 
which he painted one hundred times in his thirty-vear-long 
attempt to interpret Isaiah’s prophecy: The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
together; and a little child shall lead them. And the cow and 
the bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down together: 
and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child 
shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain (see cover and page 5). 
All Hicks’s “Kingdoms” except the first contain Penn's 
treaty with Indians in the background. Hicks believed that 
in Penn's holy experiment in Pennsylvania lay the seeds for 
fulfilling the Biblical prophecy of heaven on earth. 
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“Noah's Ark,” dated 1848, is one of the most striking examples of the painting of Edward Hicks. It was shown in Williamsburg in a 
special exhibition devoted to the artist's life and works. Although Hicks was a masterful designer, his images are the naive ones of a 
self-taught artist. Lion, with which Hicks supposedly identified himself, is prominent here as in “Peaceable Kingdom.” 
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; a four pictures shown here are from a series of water colors, painted about 1815, which illustrate the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son, a subject popular with artists in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The artist, whose identity 
is unknown, did not attempt to catch the Biblical flavor; he was primarily influenced by his own environment and by 
a set of engravings of the Prodigal Son published in London by W. B. Walker in 1805. The artist penciled the titles 


of the water colors below the pictures. 


The Prodigal Son Receiving His Patrimony 


The Prodigal Son Reclaimed 
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General Council 


Deplores Bigotry 

The General Council of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., meet- 
ing in New York last month, expressed 
its “outrage and concern at the exploita- 
tion of the religious issue in the Presi- 
dential campaign which has caused the 
American people chiefly to hear extrem- 
ists in the discussiom of the religious as- 
pects of the Presidential campaign.” The 
remainder of the General Council's 
statement follows: 

“The 172nd General Assembly in 
May, 1960, stated that it: 

“‘considers it the duty of all citizens 
to examine a candidate’s position on 
important issues of public policy, includ- 
ing those related to the separation of 
Church and State; and 

““believes that it is an act of irrespon- 
sible citizenship to support or oppose a 
candidate solely because of his religious 
affiliation.’ 

“Under the authority of that resolution 
the General Council calls upon the min- 
isters and members of The United Pres- 
byterian Church to exercise their voting 
franchise in responsible freedom and to 
refrain from giving aid or support to any 
who would use our Church or its minis- 
try for partisan political activity for or 
against either candidate. 

“The General Council resents 
equally: 1) the secular attempt to make 
churches appear irrelevant to American 
life, 2) the current efforts to make Prot- 
estant convictions appear to be bigotry, 
and 3) the propaganda implying that 
Roman Catholics are irresponsible citi- 
zens.” 

The statement was signed by Mod- 
erator Herman L, Turner, Stated Clerk 
Eugene Carson Blake, General Council 
Vice-Chairman William P. Thompson, 
and General Council Secretary Glenn 
Warner Moore. 
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Students, Faculty Strike 


At Korean University 

Yonsei University, which had been 
all but shut down to prevent what ad- 
ministrators termed attempted “mob 
rule” by striking students and faculty 
members, has been fully reopened, with 
students back in classes and negotiations 
under way to settle grievances. 

Last month 2,000 of the 4,000 Yonsei 
University students were boycotting 
classes, sixty faculty members went on a 
sit-down strike, and fifty others resigned. 
Officials at the interdenominational mis- 
sion-supported university, one of Korea’s 
top four educational institutions, called 
the eruption essentially a power struggle 
by student and faculty elements against 
the administration. 

Violence erupted when student dem- 
onstrators broke into the home of Dr. 
George L. Paik, chairman of Korea’s 
House of Councilors (Senate) and for- 
mer president of Yonsei. The youths 
wrecked furnishings on the first floor, 
pursued Dr. Paik to the second story, 
and there obtained his signed resigna- 
tion as a member of the university board 
of trustees. 

Organized under the name “Yonsei 
University Committee for Campus De- 
mocratization,” the students also de- 
manded the resignation of two American 
missionaries in top Yonsei posts and all 
Presbyterian and Methodist representa- 
tives on the fifteen-member board. 

The two officials are Professor Hor- 
ace Underwood (United Presbyterian), 
acting university president, and Dr. 
Charles A. Sauer (Methodist), acting 
chairman of the university board of trus- 
tees. They replaced Dr. Paik in twin 
posts he resigned last summer to run for 
government office. A Korean, not yet 
chosen, is scheduled to be elected uni- 
versity president next March. 

The sixty striking professors are re- 


garded as extremists in the power play 
against the administration, The fifty 
whose resignations have been reported 
are understood to have desired to dis- 
associate themselves from the explosive 
situation. Of the university’s three hun- 
dred faculty members, only about twen- 
ty-five are Americans. 

In a statement, the student group 
charged the administration with “basic 
corruption and uncertainty” and pro- 
tested the dismissal of three professors. 
Sources close to the administration re- 
ported that two of the professors were 
dismissed because they were “generally 
known to be troublemakers,” and the 
other was dropped on “moral grounds.” 

Calling for “purification and de- 
mocratization of the campus,” the state- 
ment asserted that university officials’ 
“conception that the school should be 
Christian has been responsible for the 
exclusivism” and declared that “the mis- 
sionaries, who are responsible for the 
university management, have failed to 
display definite standards of Christian- 
ity.” 

Observers of the Korean situation 
point out that the troubles at Yonsei re- 
flect a pattern at other educational insti- 
tutions throughout South Korea. More 
than two hundred schools and colleges 
in South Korea have undergone student 
riots and/or loss of faculty members in 
recent months. As one observer put it, 
the students are “feeling their oats” after 
successfully agitating against former 
President Syngman Rhee and bringing 
about the downfall of his regime, and 
are seeking to extend their grasp of 
power. 

Concerning the faculty members in- 
volved, observers said that “under a 
high-sounding disguise” many “grudges” 
are being aired, with some desire to “get 
even” and secure more faculty authority 
in university matters. The latter, the ob- 
servers pointed out, is somewhat of a 
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general trend in Asia, where faculties 
often enjoy some of the prerogatives cus- 
tomarily reserved for the president and 
board of trustees in American institu- 
tions. 

“Arguments advanced for the de- 
mands sought are not necessarily always 
the real motivations behind such strug- 
gles,” one observer commented. 

“Probably some of the students are 
anti-Christian. However, I do not think 
this is primarily a factor.” 

Meeting in special session, board 
members voted to* close down the Lib- 
eral Arts College, largest single unit of 
the educational complex which also in- 
cludes graduate schools of law, religion, 
and medicine in Séoul, besides a junior 
college branch in the southern part of 
Pusan. Spokesmen for the board said 
that it was prepared to shut down Yonsei 
completely, school by school, rather than 
abandon the institution to “mob rule.” 
In another action, the fifteen-member 
board flatly rejected the resignation of 
Dr. Paik from its membership. 

Finally, all units of the university ex- 
cept the Schools of Theology and Medi- 
cine, whose students had not partici- 
pated in the disturbances, were closed 
down. 

By mid-October, the firm stand of 
the board—that the strike would have to 
end before any review of existing poli- 
cies would be considered—had had its 
effect. The disruption ceased, and all de- 
partments of the university were re- 
opened. Two special committees of the 
board of directors are studying the griev- 
ances of the students, and the institu- 
tion’s policies on faculty tenure. 


Netherlands Plans 
Church Subsidies 


A bill to provide government grants 
for church building has been introduced 
into the recently opened session of the 
Netherlands Parliament. Such subsidies 
had been recommended by a state com- 
mission appointed to study the problem 
after a royal decree in 1954 had ruled 
that subsidies of this kind were constitu- 
tional. 

In defending its recommendation, 
the commission averred that grants for 
church building did not conflict with the 
Netherlands Constitution, or with the 
principle of Church-State separation. 
The vast majority of people in the coun- 
try are convinced that strengthening 
churches is of the utmost importance for 


national life, the commission report said, 
adding that religious groups cannot af- 
ford the present high costs of building. 

The Netherlands already has a sys- 
tem of state-supported parochial schools 
for both Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics, as well as secular schools. 


Study Traces 
Refugee Assimilation 


Refugees in the professional fields ex- 
perience greater difficulty than skilled 
or unskilled workers in being assimilated 
into communities following their immi- 
gration to the United States. This is 
the conclusion of a study published last 
month by the Department of Church 
World Service of the National Council of 
Churches. 

The study points out that workers 
are able to get jobs quickly in American 
industries, while lawyers, for example, 
must make the transition from Roman to 
Anglo-Saxon law, and doctors and teach- 
ers must qualify for licenses under strict 
standards. 

“Often members of the professions,” 
the survey reports, “fall between two 
chairs as they seek employment. If they 
look for work in their professions, they 
are told they do not qualify by American 
standards; if they look for manual or 


* clerical work, they are told they are over- 


qualified. One does wonder,” the study 
observes, “whether the newcomer who 
possesses years of experience in his pro- 
fession need be subjected to all of the 
many aptitude examinations, not to men- 
tion citizenship requirements in certain 
states.” 

Published in a booklet called “Home- 
less no More,” the study is based on the 
integration into American society of 104 
sample cases out of some 113,000 refu- 
gees resettled by Church World Service 
in the last twelve years, 

Its conclusions are drawn from per- 
sonal interviews with refugees and spon- 
sors, case histories from CWS files, and 
questionnaires sent to the “newcomers” 
and sponsors in which personal com- 
ments were encouraged. 

Coauthors of the study are Sonia 
Grodka and Gerhard Hennes, staff mem- 
bers of the Department of Immigration 
Services, who methodically analyzed the 
many factors governing refugee integra- 
tion—nationality, family and friends, em- 
ployment, knowledge of English, educa- 
tion, and religion. 

Among blocks to the satisfactory em- 


ployment of many of the refugees stud. 
ied, the authors cite discrimination be. 
cause of age and the language barrier, 
They also observe that people who were 
farmers abroad generally do not take to 
farming in this country. Reasons for this, 
they write, include low wages, isolation 
in rural communities, mechanization, cli- 
mate, and diet. 

The authors estimate that “more 
than 55,000 families sponsored by CWS 
in the last twelve years contributed no 
less than $165,000,000 to the national 
income in the one year 1959.” 


Scots Celebrate 400 Years 


As Presbyterians 


Four hundred years of Presbyterian- 
ism in Scotland were celebrated last 
month at a special meeting of the Scot- 
tish Church’s General Assembly. The 
four hundredth anniversary of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland was marked by three 
days of worship services, meetings, and 
other events held in Edinburgh. 

Queen Elizabeth Il, Assembly com- 
missioners, and delegates from many of 
the world’s Presbyterian denominations 
gathered under the crown-shaped tower 
of the High Kirk of St. Giles for a service 
of thanksgiving. It was within the wall 
of St. Giles Church that John Knox, Scot- 
land’s reformer and inspirer of his coun 
try’s battle for freedom from foreign 
domination, preached many of his fe 
mous sermons. Outside the cathedral ia 
a courtyard is his grave, marked simply 
with the initials “J.K.” 

In the afternoon, following the ser- 
ice of thanksgiving, the Queen gave 4 
brief address to the Assembly, the first 
time a British monarch has spoken to the 
church body since 1602. At that time 
James VI of Scotland attended the Ger- 
eral Assembly; the next year, follow 
ing the unification of the two countries, 
he became James I of England. Trad 
tionally the reigning British monarch be 
longs to the state Churches of both cout 
tries. But although Elizabeth II is tem 
poral head of the Church of England, in 
Scotland she has the same status as any 
other layman of the, Church. 

The Queen’s speech caused a brie! 
but sharp exchange among the country’ 
Protestant and Roman Catholic chureh- 
men. In the address she said: “. . . | be 
lieve that what happened at the Refor 
mation can be stated in terms on which 
all Christians may agree. Holy Writ was 
liberated to the people, and as a result 
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the Word of God was revealed again as 
a force to be reckoned with in the affairs 
of both public and private life. .. . I re- 
joice that it is a mark of [Scotland’s] na- 
tional Church to combine devotion to the 
unalterable Christian faith with an ea- 
gerness to find new truth to answer the 
needs of a changing world.” 

A front-page editorial in Scotland’s 
largest Roman Catholic journal declared 
that the Queen, in praising the Reforma- 
tion, was called on to say things “offen- 
sive” to her Catholic subjects. Charging 
that her address gave a “completely 
false” view of history, the editorial said 
the speech would “perpetuate those di- 
visions of Christendom which all men of 
good will are now working desperately 
to heal.” 

The Reverend Stuart Louden, who 
delivered the anniversary message to the 
General Assembly, replied to the attack. 
He said Roman Catholics seem to forget 
that the British sovereign’s first official 
act on her accession to the throne was to 
guarantee continuance of the Protestant 
faith. 

Among the host of official delegates 
from other Reformed churches was Dr. 
Herman L. Turner, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
Moderator of the General Assembly of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Dr. Turner conveyed greetings from The 
United Presbyterian Church and pre- 
sented the Scottish Moderator, Dr. 
J. H. S. Burleigh, with a medallion sim- 
ilar to those given to retiring Moderators 
of the American denomination. 

Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of 
National Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., read a message from President 
Eisenhower, a member of the con- 
gregation. In his brief message to the 
Scottish General Assembly, President 
Eisenhower said he welcomed “this op- 
portunity to acknowledge my_ nation’s 
indebtedness to the spiritual and intel- 
lectual resources of Scotland.” 

In addition to the Assembly and a 
mass meeting entitled “Act of Witness,” 
a number of events took place stressing 
the current significance of the Scottish 
Reformation. A Festival of Praise traced 
the history of the music of the Reformed 
tradition. A specially commissioned play, 
“Master John Knox,” by the Scottish 
writer Robert Kemp, was presented at 
the Church’s theater in Edinburgh, the 
Gateway. An exhibit brought together 
historic documents of the Reformation 
period; others described the work of the 
Church of Scotland both at home and 
abroad. 
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Procession of churchmen from Church of Scotland and other Reformed bodies ar- 
rives at St. Giles Cathedral for service of thanksgiving which began celebration. 


Queen Elizabeth Il addresses General Assembly of Church of Scotland in Edinburgh 
on 400th anniversary of Scottish Reformation. At right is Prince Philip. 
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Side-by-side, African and American 
students construct a new church, 


new schools—and a new understanding 


of one another 


HORTLY BEFORE Labor Day, two chartered flights 

landed at Idlewild Airport, New York. The pas- 
sengers on these flights, 183 American college students 
and fourteen adults, could have been coming from a 
summer's tour in Europe, but their curios belied that 
possibility. They disembarked carrying drums and 
spears, mahogany heads, and shell-covered baskets. 
They had just arrived from West Africa. 

These 183 students had been to Africa not as tourists 
but as workcampers under the auspices of Operation 
Crossroads Africa, a study and workcamp project in 
West Africa for American and Canadian students of 
all races and religions. The project was founded in 
1958 by the Reverend James H. Robinson, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of the Master and director of 
Morningside Community Center in New York. Rabbi 
Israel Mowshowitz, of the Hillcrest Jewish Center, and 
chairman of the International Affairs Committee of 
the New York Board of Rabbis, was associate director 
of the summer program. Operation Crossroads Africa 
is sponsored by private individuals and corporations 
and by colleges and universities, including the Presby- 
terian-related colleges of Wooster, Maryville, and Oc- 
cidental. To participate, each student contributed $875. 
College groups raised the money to send some of them. 

Participants represented a broad spectrum of Amer- 
ican college students who were screened from more 
than 700 applicants. There were young people from the 
Ivy League and from Canada, twenty-five whites from 
the South, and thirty-five Negroes from all over the 
United States. Three Presbyterian Junior Year Abroad 
students joined the group; altogether more than thirty 
Presbyterian students took part. Political science, the- 
ology, medicine, music, anthropology, history, engi- 


FROM COLLEGE CAMPUSES 
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neering, and art were among the major fields repre 
sented by the group. 

Everyone was assigned to one of fourteen groups and : 
sent to projects in ten West African nations: Senegal, ® 
Guinea, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Ivory Coast, Ghana, 
Togo, Dahomey, Nigeria, and Cameroun. 

Behind the unique experiment in Afro-American um 
derstanding is a two-fold purpose. Dr. Robinson ex 7 
plains that it is imperative for Americans to demonstrate ; 
their interest in the newly emerging African nations } 
This is accomplished, he adds, by students from both 
continents working side-by-side on badly needed com © 
struction projects. Conversely, Dr. Robinson believes 
the workcamps afford Africans an unusual opportunity > 
to form long-lasting friendships with American ste} 
dents. . 

In preparation for the summer’s experience, the st 
dents spent a week in New York listening to lectures by) 
U.N. delegates from Africa as well as by representatives 
of business, cultural, and religious bodies which carry } 
on work in the continent. The entire student group thea 
divided, half going to Paris and half to London for fur 
ther meetings with government officials and busines¥ 
men. 

In Africa, each of the fourteen groups devoted 
weeks to a construction project selected earlier by # 
committee of Africans. The young people built schools, 7 
water-supply systems, and market stalls. One group 
painted a village’s new school buildings and reorgat® ~ 
ized the library. In addition to actual construction, all” 
the students spent at least a week in the capital of th 
nation where they worked. Here they observed the op 
eration of the African governments, the programs of the : 
United, States embassies, and church mission activities 
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American and African college students lift roof truss into 
Place for new church built by workcampers in Cameroun. 
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by Marcia A. Montin 


The summer in Africa concluded with two evaluation 
periods, one in Monrovia, Liberia, the other in Lagos, 
Nigeria. A week’s vacation in London or Paris preceded 
the return flight to New York. 

One of the most dramatic construction jobs was the 
erection of a new church for the Presbyterian congre- 
gation of Batouri, in eastern Cameroun. For some years 
the church has needed a larger building to accommo- 
date a growing congregation and school. The fledgling 
Cameroun Presbyterian Church has had financial diffi- 
culties, thus making it impossible for either the denom- 
ination or the village church to raise the money for a 
new building. Earlier this year, however, a women’s 
mission society of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, raised $6,000 to build a 
church in Batouri. 

In the meantime, Pastor René Abed-Nego Makon, in 
charge of youth work for the Cameroun Church, set 
about selecting students to work with the visiting Amer- 
icans. 

Batouri is situated on a stretch of savannah between 
the southern forest and the northern plains. Since the 
southern portion of the country traditionally had re- 
ceived most of the development energy of the French 
government and of the church missions, a great drive 
has been started to develop the arid north. The eastern 
savannah strip has not received aid from either effort. 
The town officials hoped, therefore, that the project 
would prove to be an example for the people of the 
area, showing them how they could accomplish tasks 
through group organization and voluntary work. 

The Operation Crossroads Africa group which ar- 
rived in Batouri was led by Yenwith Whitney, a former 
elder in the Church of the Master and now a teacher 
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at Cameroun Christian College, and the 
Reverend William Morris of the United 
Church of Canada. There were thirteen 
students in the group, including three 
Presbyterians. The fifteen African stu- 
dents who joined the Americans came 
from Cameroun Christian College, but 
there were also schoolteachers and stu- 
dents from other areas who joined later. 

Before and after the workcamp, the 
young Americans had the opportunity to 
visit Presbyterian fraternal workers in 
other parts of the country. In Yaoundé, 
they learned something of the evangel- 
ism being carried on by radio programs. 
Some of the students visited Central 
Hospital at Elat; others went to Edea, 
where a large aluminum producing plant 
is located. 

The Presbyterian women’s group wel- 
comed the students to Batouri with a 
special program of African songs and 
dances. During the entire stay in Batouri 
the churchwomen brought lunch to the 
campers: meals consisting of fu-fu made 
of manioc, plantains, rice, monkey-meat, 
peanuts, and stewed greens. Campers 
began to understand this expression of 
gratitude by the Kaka tribeswomen 
when it was learned that this was the 
first occasion on which the Kaka women 
had done anything for a group outside 
of their own tribe. 

Living conditions were simple but 
adequate. Beds consisted of mahogany 
boards covered with banana leaves. 
Drinking water for the camp was a prob- 
lem; the greatest difficulty of the camp- 
ers, however, was in communication— 
not just in language, but in intention. 
Shortly after their arrival, the campers 
went to dinner at the home of the Kaka 
chief: afterward, in an interview, he 
questioned the students on their purpose 
in coming to Batouri. “You are not all 
Christians, and yet you build a church, 
Why are you here? Are you really going 
to finish that church?” The students real- 
ized that the only means of effective 
communication with the chief would be 
by completing the building. 

The variety of languages in the camp 
and village presented another difficulty 
in communication. Most Americans did 
not speak much French, and several of 
the African students did not speak Eng- 
lish. Although the Cameroun students 
came from six different tribes, none of 
them spoke Kaka. Translators were 
needed even for the Africans to com- 
municate with the villagers. 

One of the most rewarding activities 
of the group was traveling to surround- 


ing villages to lead Sunday morning wor- 
ship services. Phyllis Stine of Maryville 
College recalls, “I preached a sermon in 
a village church, every sentence of which 
was translated from English to French to 
Bulu to Kaka. It was one of the most 
gratifying experiences of my life to learn 
that some understanding was achieved 
through the Christian message, in spite 
of tremendous cultural and _ linguistic 
differences. After the service the men 
and women of the church came to thank 
me for speaking to them. They presented 
me with eggs, the most valuable food 
they had.” 

Daily work on the church began at 
7:00 a.m. and lasted until 4:30 p.m. The 
jobs were varied, but all hard work: 
breaking stone into gravel, making ce- 
ment, getting sand from the river, con- 
structing scaffolding and bush rope, and 
bringing rocks from the forest, As work 
progressed, the jobs became more tech- 
nical. Windows and pillars made color- 
ful through the use of glass bottles were 
formed from cement. When the third 
week came, the major work of putting 
on the roof and installing the windows 
had not yet begun. 

Camp work would have seemed much 
more difficult had there not been time 
for activities each day. During off hours, 
the campers visited the medical work 
sponsored by the Church and the gov- 
ernment, and were strongly impressed 
by the need for more facilities. The stu- 
dents learned that almost 90 per cent of 
the people in the Batouri area suffered 
from malnutrition and worms, and that 
malaria is still disease number one. The 
campers made visits to the tobacco and 
coffee plantations run by Frenchmen in 
the area, and saw people still panning 
for gold in the now-depleted fields near 
Kambele, the mission station. 

In the camp’s bamboo dining room, 
village dancers and the Prefect, the Kaka 
chief, and foreign visitors were enter- 
tained. The campers spent their free 
evenings in discussions about marriage 
customs, African and American politics, 
personal philosophies, and ambitions. 
For the Cameroun students the lack of 
opportunity in vocation was the most 
pressing worry, for university training is 
not available in Cameroun, and scholar- 
ships to study abroad are difficult to ob- 
tain. 

Working hours increased for the last 
week of work camp, by the campers’ 
choice, and work was extended from 
7:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. On Sunday, Au- 
gust 7, exactly one month from the date 


on which they had arrived in Batouri, 
the campers finished the church. That 
Sunday morning, 1,400 people attended 
dedication ceremonies. The Prefect, the 
Deputy to the National Assembly, and 
the Kaka chief made speeches, in addi- 
tion to the sermon. The chief of the Kaka 
was incredulous, and remarked with 
great satisfaction, “You did come to 
build the church.” 

The Crossroads Africa program has 
faced tremendous difficulties in organi- 
zation and finance. In 1958 the hard- 
ships seemed almost insurmountable. 
Yet the faith of Dr. Robinson and of 
Rabbi Mowshowitz in the young partici- 
pants and in the program’s results over- 
came both the critics and the problems 
and made possible the trips in 1958 and 
1960. Another project is now under way 
for the comiing year. 

It is difficult to measure the accom- 
plishments of such a summer, but the 
Cameroun group would agree that much 
more was built in Batouri than just one 


church building. 


Church Growth 
In U.S.A. Continues 


A continued increase in church mem- 
bership was reported in the United 
States for 1959 by the Yearbook of 
American Churches for 1961, published 
last month. 

Total church membership in 1959 is 
placed at 112,226,905, according to re- 
ports made by official statisticians of 254 
religious bodies to the Bureau of Re- 
search and Survey of the Naticnal Coun- 
cil of Churches. This figure represents 
a 2.4 per cent increase over 1958, or 2,- 
669,164 new members. The total num- 
ber of clergymen is now 373,589. 

Church membership for 1959 was 
63.4 per cent of the estimated total pop- 
ulation of the United States, as against 
63 per cent for 1958. The estimated pop- 
ulation of the United States increased 
1.8 per cent between 1958 and 1959. 

The 226 Protestant groups included 
in the report totaled 62,543,502 com- 
municants. Roman Catholics numbered 
40,871,302; Jews, 5,500,000; Eastern 
Orthodox, 2,807,612; Buddhists, 20,000. 

it should be noted that no exact com- 
parison between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic figures is possible, because the 
Roman Catholic Church counts al] bap- 
tized persons as members, while most 
Protestant Churches do not count chil 
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dren under twelve or thirteen years of 
age. Inclusion of these children would 
raise the Protestant figure by an esti- 
mated 30 per cent. 

Among major Protestant “family” 
groupings, Baptist bodies reported the 
highest membership: 20,879,220, The 
next largest “families” were the Method- 
ist, 12,358,861; Lutheran, 8,021,091; 
Presbyterian, 4,202,956; Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ and the 
Churches of Christ), 3,809,064. 

Membership in The United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. increased by 
50,120 in 1959 to reach a new high of 
3,209,682. The number of ordained min- 
isters was reported at 12,041. 


Jews Protest 


Soviet Persecution 


In a Yom Kippur ( Day of Atonement) 
statement, seventeen major American 
Jewish organizations expressed “deep 
sorrow and ever-mounting concern” over 
the plight of the estimated two to three 
million Jews in the Soviet Union. 

The statement called for “men of good 


will everywhere” to bring “the full 
weight of responsible public opinion to 
bear so that the tragic position of Soviet 
Jews may be alleviated.” 

Urging a “major change in policy 
toward Soviet Jewry,” the organizations 
asked for the granting of full cultural and 
religious rights, They also urged that 
Russia give Jews permission to erect Yid- 
dish and Hebrew institutions and to or- 
ganize a nation-wide federation of Jew- 
ish communities. 

In addition, they asked that permis- 
sion be granted to emigrate for purposes 
such as the reunion of dispersed families, 
“in accordance with international obliga- 
tions assumed by the Soviet Union under 
the United Nations Charter,” and also 
urged “the resumption of organizational 
contact between Soviet Jews and Jewish 
groups in other parts of the world.” 

The USSR’s anti-Jewish policy, ac- 
cording to the groups’ statement, in- 
cludes a “persistent refusal to restore 
cultural institutions to Soviet Jews after 
years of forcible deprivations; the con- 
tinued removal of Jews from most lead- 
ing positions in Soviet political life; and 
a campaign of incitement in Russia and 


NEWS 


the Ukraine against Judaism. 

“There is not a single Jewish school 
in the whole Soviet Union, even in the 
so-called ‘Jewish Autonomous Region’ of 
Birobidjan,” the Americans said. “While 
churches are being repaired and _ re- 
opened, synagogues are being closed. 
The ban on the Hebrew language pre- 
vents Jewish children from even under- 
standing the prayers of their religion. 

“Not only have the Soviet author- 
ities ceased for many years now to en- 
force the penal clause against anti-Se- 
mitic incitement, but the Soviet press 
has been guided into publishing a vast 
number of scurrilous attacks upon Juda- 
ism as a religion and upon individual 
Jews as antisocial elements—publications 
which not only have an .. . anti- 
Semitic flavor but also act as incitement 
in a country where the public regards 
every publication as officially inspired.” 

Among the signers of the statement 
were: the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (Reform); Union of Or- 
thodox Jewish Congregations of Amer- 
ica; United Synagogue of America 
(Conservative); the American Jewish 
Congress; and B'nai B'rith. 
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Billy Graham spoke to seventy leaders of East Harlem gangs during his three-day 
Spanish-American crusade in New York. In the half-hour encounter with the frankly 
curious boys, he warned against seeking security in gangs instead of in Christ, rec- 
ommended sexual purity, prayed with the youths, and urged them to trade their 
guns and switchblades for Bibles. About twenty boys timidly raised their hands 
when he requested “decisions for Christ.’ The crusade was sponsored by the Protes- 
tant Council of the City of New York, which estimates that about half of the city’s 
1,000,000 Spanish-speaking people are unchurched. 





Church in South Africa: 
“Pseudo-Christianity” 


Alan Paton, famous South African 
novelist and a lay leader of the Anglican 
Church in his country, said last month 
that pseudo-Christianity, rather than 
communism or Islam, is the “real enemy” 
of Christian progress in awakening Af- 
rica. 

Because of pseudo-Christian attitudes, 
he charged, the Church too often be- 
comes identified with those intent upon 
preservation of the status quo and is 
made to appear as an institution “im- 
peding progress toward better human 
life.” In his view, he explained, pseudo- 
Christianity “always prefers stability to 
change, elevates the law above justice, 
and serves expediency rather than love. 

“We must face the fact, at least in 
southern and eastern Africa, that many 
people have come to identify the Church 
as a sort of protector of the privileged, 
and they may therefore turn away from 
it when they are liberated,” Mr. Paton 
warned. He emphasized, however, that 
at least the leaders of the South African 


Anglican Church are aware of this dan- 
ger and “anxious to see the Church be- 
come the shepherd, guide, and protector 
of the people.” 

Mr. Paton, author of “Cry, the Be- 
loved Country,” and “Too Late the 
Phalarope,” was in New York to receive 
the 1960 Freedom House Award. 

The lay leader is an active member of 
the All-Africa Church Conference's Ex- 
ecutive Committee, whose main task, he 
noted, is to help increase cooperation 
among all Christian Churches of Africa 
at a time “when all Africa is moving to- 
ward closer contact, and there is a tre- 
mendous faith in Africa itself and its 
future. 

“While a Church must be universal, 
it also has the duty to serve its people 
in their particular situations,” he de- 
clared. A special task for the Church in 
Africa today, he said, is “reconciliation of 
black and white Christians.” 

Mr. Paton noted that he was named 
recently by the South African province 
of his Church to be one of eight dele- 
gates scheduled to meet with representa- 
tives of the Dutch Reformed Churches 


in the country. Purpose of the meeting, 
he said, is “to see whether anything can 
be done to narrow the gulf” between the 
Church groups which has developed 
over race relations problems and the 
government's apartheid stand. The meet- | 
ing, he observed, will be held under 
World Council of Churches auspices. 

As for a change in the racial policy 
of the South African government, this 
could be brought about only through 
the help of outward, as well as inward, 
pressure, Mr. Paton said, adding: “I 
don’t think it is unreasonable to expect 
that—if the United Nations continues to 
exist as an instrument of world author. 
ity—it may find it necessary to intervene, 
especially if South Africa were to be 
threatened by other African nations.” 

He pointed out that the advocates of 
white supremacy in South Africa might 
be influenced by economic sanctions 
against their country. But at the same 
time he warned of possible revolution, 
bloodshed, and chaos, which, if permit- 
ted to engulf Africa, could bring catas- 
trophe on the entire world. 


$928,870 Sought in 


Thanksgiving Appeal 

Protestant and Orthodox churches co- 
operating in the overseas relief efforts 
of Church World Service are being asked 
to raise $928,870 during the Thanks- 
giving season for the agency's 1961 
“Share Our Surplus” program. 

In announcing the seventh annual ap- 
peal, Dr. R. Norris Wilson of New York, 
CWS executive director, said that the 
goal will enable the agency to distribute 
to needy people in over thirty world 
areas more than 350,000,000 pounds of 
food valued at $30,000,000. 

Last year, Church World Service- 
relief arm of the National Council of 
Churches—raised $878,052 in its Share 
Our Surplus appeal to distribute more 
than 300,000,000 pounds of food 
abroad. The 1959 goal was $865,210. 

Noting how far every Share Our Sur- 
plus dollar goes in aiding the needy 
overseas, Dr. Wilson said that five dol- 
lars provides bread for 4,500 persons, 
ten dollars puts bowls of cereal before 
30,000 children, and one hundred dol- 
lars gives a cup of milk to each of nearly 
750,000 undermourished. 

He pointed out that the program’ 
high efficiency is made possible because 
distribution abroad is done by voluntary 
workers and most transportation charges 
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are paid by the governments involved; 
CWS pays the remainder. 

Food distributed under the Share 
Our Surplus program consists of surplus 
commodities accumulated by the U.S. 
Commodity Credit Corporation under 
the agricultural price support system. 
They are made available to churches 
without cost after provision has been 
made for the needy in this country. 


Ethical Guidance Courses 


Unconstitutional 


A controversy over released-time re- 
ligious education in the schools of Dun- 
kirk, New York, ended last month when 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment ruled that not only religious in- 
struction but also “character and ethical 
guidance” periods and such activities as 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. ethics programs 
were unconstitutional and must not be 
conducted in school buildings. 

State education authorities, acting 
on the basis of the Supreme Court’s Mc- 
Collum decision of 1948, which barred 
released-time religious instruction on 
public school property, first ordered all 
such instruction stopped in New York 
State schools. The superintendent of 
schools in Dunkirk, Thomas E. Harney, 
thereupon transformed the released-time 
religious instruction into “character and 
ethical guidance.” Some of the ministers 
conducting the courses felt that they 
could present the material they wanted 
to teach as character guidance, while 
others were of the opinion that they 
could not change the specifically reli- 
gious nature of their teaching. The sub- 
sequent ruling of the state authorities 
settled the question, eliminating not only 
religious but ethical instruction from the 
Dunkirk schools. 

Uncertainty in the entire area of re- 
ligion in public schools was pointed up 
by another New York State decision, al- 
most simultaneous with that in the Dun- 
kirk case. The reciting of a noncompul- 
sory, nondenominational prayer in the 
schools of the Herricks School District of 
Nassau County, New York, was unani- 
mously upheld as constitutional by the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
State Supreme Court. 

The prayer, approved by the State’s 
Board of Regents in 1951, reads: “Al- 
mighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy 
blessings upon us, our parents, our 
teachers, and our country.” 
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JUNG IN KWAN’S 
he} y.\ Gy) 4 


A discarded hat—a man’s ragged suit 
—a look of hunger. These are all that 10- 
year-old Jung In Kwan has in the world. 

Father and mother living? Jung In 
Kwan’s father was killed in an avalanche. 
His mother died in a dynamite blast. He 
is alone. 

Visible means of support? Well, Jung 
In Kwan does have a job of sorts. It is 
begging for food scraps to fill his gnawing 
stomach, 

Any references? Yes, Jung In Kwan 
can refer you to several thousand orphans 
on the streets of Seoul. They are in the 
same business. They can tell you about 
his experience in aching hunger—lonely 
nights—frost-bitten hands and feet. They 
can tell you of closed doors—indifferent 
crowds—dying friends. 

Prospects for the future? Almost 
certain death for Jung In Kwan and many 
of his friends. Unless—unless a friendly 
hand sends help. One can “adopt” such a 
boy or girl by sending $10 a month to 
the Christian Children’s Fund. This opens 
a door to one of the 91 CCF-affiliated 
orphanages in Korea. Such support lets 
in a hungry child. Indeed, any gift, large 
or small, from an American heart and 
pocket can save the life of a little boy 
or ‘girl. 

The cake Jung In Kwan is eating was 
given to him by a CCF worker who later 
admitted him to a CCF orphanage school. 
He no longer will be one of the unhappy 
half of the world’s children. For every 
other child in the world goes to bed 
hungry every night. Communism’s 
strongest ally is hunger. While most of 
us worry about excess weight, children 
starve because of the lack of a couple of 
pennies’ worth of rice. 

The cost of an “adoption” is the same in 
any of the countries listed. 





Christian Children’s Fund, in 
corporated in 1938, with its 391 
affiliated orphanage schools in 41 
countries, is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world, 
assisting over 34,000 children. It 
serves 30 million meals a year. It 
is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the 
International Cooperation Admini- 
stration of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia; Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Le- 
banon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thai- 
land, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indo-china), Western Ger- 
many, American Indians or great- 
est need. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 








I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl [J for 
one year in 





(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 


OD first month [j. Please send me the 
CITY. 


CHRISTIAN: CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 

help by giving $ 

[Please send me further information. 

NAME 











ADDRESS. 








child’s name, story, address and picture. 


STATE 





I understand that I can correspond with 
the child. Also, that there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the adoption. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 














for fractional deafness .. . 
THE SMALLEST 
HEARING AID 
EVER MADE 


For those who have rejected all hearing 
aids—who don’t want to attract atten- 
tion. Especially for those who hear, but 
don’t understand when people mumble 
or don’t speak plainly. 

Hidden behind the ear, no separate 
transmitting units elsewhere on the 
wearer's clothes or body. 

Full transistor circuit for very low 
user operating cost. Weighs less than 
3; ounce. Slimmer, thinner, and smaller 
than a peanut. 

Write for information. It’s free. Write 
Dept. N-911 


TELEX 


1633 Eustis St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Foot Relief 
Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses, bun- 
ions, tender spots, burni on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. " 


to any size or shape 
and apply. At Drug, 
t 


Shoe, 
and 5-10¢ stores. 


D! Scholls KUROTEX 





Dr. Clifford M. Drury (center), professor of church history at San Francisco The- 
ological Seminary, receives Distinguished Service Award of Presbyterian Historical 
Society from Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake (left) and Dr. 
Armstrong, society president. A prolific author, Dr. Drury was cited for his biog- 
|raphies of Presbyterian missionaries who pioneered in the Pacific Northwest. 


Maurice W. 





‘Women, Children 
Return to Congo 








Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease be- 
cause of loose, wobbly false teeth. FASTEETH, 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, 
sprinkled on your plates holds them firmer so 
they fee] more comfortable. Avoid embarrass- 
ment caused by loose plates. Get FASTEETH 
at drug counters everywhere. 





PEWS. PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


y¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


: 





Some Presbyterian U.S. (Southern) 
| women missionaries and children who 
| were awaiting permission to re-enter the 
|Congo have now returned. Word has 
been received at the Church’s Board of 
World Missions that a group of fourteen 
women and eight children flew last 
month from Salisbury, Southern Rho- 
desia, the point to which they were evac- 
uated three months ago, into the Kasai 
Province in the interior of the Congo, lo- 
cation of most Presbyterian U.S. mission 
work. Their departure had been delayed 
until American consular permission was 
received. 

The women missionaries, among them 
one doctor and several nurses and 
teachers, rejoined a small task force of 
Presbyterian U.S. missionaries. 


Consul General Lauds 


Congo Missionaries 

The American Consul General in 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, has com- 
mended the work of missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (South- 
ern) who cooperated with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in evacuating American citizens 
from the Congo last July. 

In a letter to C. Darby Fulton, execu- 





tive secretary of the Church’s Board of 
World Missions, Consul Joseph Palmer 
II also expressed pride “as an American 
and as a Christian” in the way the mis- 
sionaries conducted themselves “under 
very trying circumstances. 

“In many years of association with Af- 
rica,” wrote Mr. Palmer, “I have had 
many memorable and heartwarming as- 
sociations with American mission groups 
for which I have the greatest respect and 
admiration. I therefore feel qualified to 
say that you may feel justly proud of 
the Congo Presbyterian Mission, the 
very high quality of its personnel, its de- 
votion to its mission, and the religious 
and social concepts that govern and 
guide it.” 

Noting that the evacuation task was 
a “cooperative” one, performed also with 
the help of local governments and com- 
munities as well as the U.S. Air Force, 
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the Consul declared: “I know of no body 
to which we owe more gratitude for 
courageous, imaginative, and willing co- 
operation than your group.” 


Précis 

> New Churches Justify Loans—Even 
in baldly financial terms, new churches 
justify the loans made to them, accord- 
ing to a report presented to the staff of 
the Board of National Missions. John N. 
Penn, Jr., the board’s secretary for build- 
ing aid, cited statistics tallied about forty 
new congregations. 

The churches, among sixty-nine aided 
by the board for the first time in 1954, 
became full-fledged congregations dur- 
ing 1955. 

Membership almost doubled, and be- 
nevolence giving in the 1956-59 period 
tripled, going from $60,083 to $181,573. 


> Five Scientists Speak—Five scientists 
who are members of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Glen Ellyn, Illinois (the 
Reverend Lorenz W. Huenemann, pas- 


tor) recently presented a symposium | 
entitled “Modern Science and Christian | 


Faith.” 


The five addresses of the symposium 


were entitled: Antagonism between Sci- 
ence and Religion; Modern Science and 
the Book of Genesis; The Scope of Sci- 
ence; The Effects of Religion on the De- 
velopment of Science; Science and the 
Good Life. 

As a result of requests for copies of 
the addresses, the entire series has been 
incorporated into a forty-four-page 


booklet. 


» New Evangelism Method For Af- 
rica—Bishop J. E. Lesslie Newbigin of 
the Church of South India, general sec- 
retary of the International Missionary 
Council, told Protestant leaders in Ni- 
geria that a new pattern of “every-mem- 
ber” evangelism that is proving effective 
in India may be the answer to Africa’s 
need. 

In India, Dr. Newbigin said, church 
leaders are getting away from the idea of 
“paid agents” of the Church. Instead, 
villagers who have become Christians 
go and preach to their neighbors. 

Often, he said, bishops baptize new 
converts who have received all their in- 
struction from village Christians. This 
revolutionary pattern. of evangelism, he 
pointed out, is a return to the ideas of 
the Apostle Paul and the early Christian 
Church. (Continued) 
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it's smart to be comfortable... From 
your very first step in the remarkable Stroller Tie 
you'll discover smartness and ease have become 
synonymous. For here in a cushioned shoe of soft, 
glove-worked leather is the caressing fit of Red 
Cross Shoes’ famous: Limit Last . . . plus the trim, 
tailored lines of an oxford that goes everywhere 
with assurance. STROLLER 14.99 Sizes 3% To 10, AAAA To D. 


Write for free style catalog. The United States Shoe Corp., Dept. P, Cincinnati 7, O. 


THIS PRODUCT HAS NO CONNECTION WHATEVER WITH THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 











American Leprosy Missions 


Incorporated 


financial instrument of Protestantism in 
a Christ-centered ministry to victims of leprosy 


works through missionary personnel of 45 
mission boards and cooperative groups 


provides medical, material, social and 
spiritual help to more than 100,000 patients 
in 268 treatment centers in 27 countries 


O. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President 
AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, Inc., (7) 
297 Park Ave. S., New York 10, N.Y. 


American Leprosy 
_.. I enclose my gift of $ for victims of leprosy 
—_— Please send me information on your Gift Annuity Plan 


Missions is a related 
agency of both the 
National Council of the » _ Please send me your free literature 
Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. and 


the National Association 


Name 





Street 


City. 





of Evangelicals. 

















NEWS 


> Segregation Called Treason—Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike 
of California spoke on racial segregation: 

“Treason consists of giving our ene- 
mies the means to destroy us, and under 
that definition this un-Americanism [seg- 
regation] is the basest treason. ...I am 
sick of un-Americanism investigations 
which blacken a man who once was a 
member of a club which had another 
member who once belonged to a club 
that had a communist in it,” he contin- 
ued, “I would like to see them investi- 
gate this un-Americanism with real 
vigor. .. . Segregation is alienating the 
world. .. .” 


> Braille for Children—A group of Jew- 
ish women, the Temple Sisterhood 
braille group of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
put ten volumes of the United Presbyte- 
rian Faith and Life curriculum into 
Braille. The first denominational Sunday 
school lessons to be put into Braille for 
the blind in the entire state of Iowa, 
these texts were transcribed at the re- 
quest of Pastor Frederick J. Telecky, of 
First Presbyterian Church in Vinton. 


Thanks to the Jewish group, the eight 
junior and senior high school blind stu- 
dents from the Iowa Braille and Sight- 
Saving Institute who attend the Sunday 
school will be able to take a much more 
active part in classwork. 


> College of Wooster Receives 
Kodak Grant—A direct grant of $2,400 
to the College of Wooster from the East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, New 
York, was announced by President How- 
ard F. Lowry of Wooster. 

The grant is part of Kodak's aid to 
education program which this year 
amounts to more than $800,000, slightly 
above last year’s total. Direct grants are 
given by Kodak to privately supported 
colleges and universities on the basis of 
the number of graduates of each insti- 
tution who joined Kodak five years ago 
and are presently employed by the com- 
pany. The grants are designed to help 
schools compensate for the difference 
between the actual cost of educating 
graduates now with Kodak and the 
amount that these graduates paid in tui- 
tion and fees. 








~ Over 100 United Presbyterian medical institutions and 472 insti 
tutions of Christian higher education in Africa, Asia, the Middle 
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YOUR CHURCH 
ITS GENERAL MISSION PROGRAM 


1 Church in the U.S.A - 





For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 


125th. Mt. Sterling, IIl. 
Duff Tucker, Jr., pastor). 

Central, Buffalo, N.Y. (the Rev. Dr 
James R. Carroll, pastor). 

100th. Two Rock Valley, Petaluma 
Calif. (the Rev. Roy R. Ross, pastor). 

Georgetown, Del. (the Rev. Bernard 
M. Taylor, pastor). 

First, Fairborn, Ohio (the Rev. Rob. 
ert H. Bates, pastor). The congregation 
now has a new church plant. 

Seventh United, Lawrence, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. (the Rev. Dr. Emerson R 
Ray, interim pastor). 

First, McDonald, Pa. 
ward R. DeLair, pastor). 

90th. Swissvale, Pa. (the Rev, Wil 
liam E. Harper, pastor). 

75th. La Crescenta, Calif. (the Rev. 
Carroll H. Pederson, interim minister). 

First of Crafton, Pittsburgh, Pa. (the 
Rev. Dr. David C. Whitmarsh, interim 
pastor). 

60th. First, Lorain, Ohio (the Rey 
Allie A. Clayton, pastor). 

50th. Lakeland, Baltimore, 
Rev. Dean G. Miller, pastor), 


(the Rey. 


(the Rev. Ed 


Md. (the 


DEDICATIONS: 

St. Stephens Community Presbyte- 
rian, North Highlands, Calif. (the Rev 
Stuart S. Pratt, pastor), of a second unit 
—an education-fellowship building. 

Bethany, Rialto, Calif. (the Rev. Ar 
thur E. French, Jr.), of its first unit-a 
multipurpose building. 

First, Lakewood, Colo. 
William M. Spence, pastor), 
sanctuary. 

Augusta, Kans. (the Rev. Clair M 
Croughan, pastor ), of its first unit, which 
contains a sanctuary and Christian edv 


(the Rev 
of a new 


cation facilities. 

Northminster, Birmingham, Mich 
(the Rev. MacKay Taylor, pastor), 
its second unit—a fellowship hall. 

First, Jackson, Minn. (the Rev. Ab 
vin J. Brunn, pastor), of a Christian 
education unit. 

Madison Avenue, Paterson, N.J. (the 
Rev. David O. Rgberts, pastor) of # 
Christian education building and me 
morial chapel. 

First, Hubbard, Ohio (the Rev. 
Philip T. Thorne, pastor), of a Christian 
education building. 

First, Youngstown, Ohio (the Rev. 
W. Frederic Miller, pastor), of a new 
church. 
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The Rev. Dr. Frederick E. Christian (right), senior minister of the Presbyterian Church 
of Westfield, N.J., presents check for $1,883.37 to the Rev. Elbert E. Gates, Jr. (left), 
Director of Church World Service in Hong Kong. Looking on is the Rev. Edwin E. Wal- 
line, United Presbyterian U.S.A. Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 


representative to Hong Kong and Taiwan. 


Of People and Places 


CHANCE WORDS 
BRING SURPRISE RETURN 

Church World Service has a deeper 
meaning to the residents of Westfield, 
New Jersey, and its environs than ever 
before because of a project which was 
completed recently. The story goes back 
to about a year ago when the Reverend 
Elbert E. Gates, Jr., went from the First 
Baptist Church of Westfield to be Direc- 
tor of Church World Service in Hong 
Kong. 

In one of his letters to Dr. Frederick 
E. Christian, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Westfield, Mr. Gates men- 
tioned the pressing need for a replace- 
ment for a vehicle to distribute food and 
clothing. Thirty-seven workers were 
using the much-worn car then on hand. 

In anticipation of a visit to Hong Kong 
as one stop on a three-month tour of mis- 
sion stations around the world, Dr. 
Christian began to tell the story of the 
need for a car. The local weekly news- 
paper, the Westfield Leader, carried the 
news. Three churches responded at 
once. They were the Baptist, the Meth- 
odist, and Dr. Christian’s congregation. 
Individuals sent contributions, and the 
fund was augmented through the efforts 
of Westfield’s mayor, the Honorable H. 
Emerson Thomas, who promoted the 
Project. Youngsters helped, too, among 
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them six nine-year-olds, headed by Su- 
san Perry of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
who held a Gates Fund Fair which net- 
ted a considerable amount in coins. 

The goal was achieved, and Mr. Gates 
now has the means to purchase the 
much-needed vehicle for conducting 
Church World Service activities in Hong 
Kong. 


CHURCH CONDUCTS FIRE DRILLS 

Last month the First Presbyterian 
Church of Flint, Michigan (the Rev. Dr. 
David E, Molyneaux, pastor), mindful 
of Fire Prevention Week, held fire drills 
during each of its two October 16 morn- 
ing services. Engaged in the experiment 
were over 1,000 persons from the Sun- 
day school, from kindergarten through 
adult classes. In the second drill, chil- 
dren from kindergarten through: the 
sixth grade took part. Dr. Molyneaux ex- 
plained to worshipers in the sanctuary 
how they could leave quickly in an 
emergency. 


LIBRARY GIVEN COLLEGE 

Hastings (Nebraska) College has re- 
ceived a gift of a library, to be erected 
within the next year, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin E. Perkins of River Forest, Illi- 
nois. The Perkins were former residents 
of Hastings. 








HOW WOULD YOU INVEST 


‘6,000? 


We'd like to show you how hun- 
dreds of businessmen from coast to 
coast have invested about $6,000 cash 
and have experienced an average re- 
turn of over $100 A WEEK on their 
investment. No gimmicks . . . just a 
sound business investment in a neigh- 
borhood coin-operated ECON-O- 
WASH laundry. An unattended 
ECON-O-WASH takes up so little of 
your time that there’s no thought of 
leaving your present job. 

The exclusive ECON-O-WASH na- 
tional advertising program, has in- 
cluded such publications as Life, TV 
Guide, McCall’s, Reader’s Digest, and 
such top network shows as Art Link- 
letter’s House Party and the Don 
McNeill Breakfast Club. ECON-O- 
WASH coin laundries are franchised 
by the American Laundry Machinery 
Company, world’s largest manufac- 
turers of professional laundry equip- 
ment. An ECON-O-WASH repre- 
sentative will phone for an appoint- 
ment to explain the story in greater 
detail, and perhaps show you the way 
to the most solid investment you will 
ever make. 

Write to DEPARTMENT PL-11 
Small Equipment Company, Div. of 
The American L dry Machi y Co. 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


A comprehensive commentary on 
the entire Bible. . . . The most won- 
derful gift possible for any preacher, 
teacher, or student. The 1!2-volume 
Set, $89.50 Each Volume, $8.75 




















ABINGDON PRESS 
[—— PHYSICIAN ——_>, 


for general practice, obstetrics, pediat- 
rics; qualified for licensing Puerto Rico, 
New Mexico. Write for information about 
opportunities in rural mission projects. 
Board of National Missions, Department 
of Missionary Personnel, Room 1131, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


»  PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embro! ics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 123 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1960 
and Clergy 


COx SONS & VINING, Inc. 
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PLEASURE AFLOAT 


CAPE CORAL jroo 


FLORIDA £°? i0t tne 


DREAM HOMES 
-..Says priced to fit every 


BILL STERN ™ 


Deen of American Sportcasters 


@@ Across the country—from all over the world! 
—people are going to Cape Coral, going for Cape 
Coral, growing with Cape Coral! For here, Pleasure, 
Happiness, Comfort, Fun are more than just 
words—they’'re everyday realities! Don’t put your 
future happiness off another day! Find out the 
amazing story behind Cape Coral, and how easily 
you can find your place in the sun, now! 99 
@ CAPE CORAL challenges comparison! 
@ CAPE CORAL invites inspection! 
@ CAPE CORAL HOMESITES are offered 

and sold on merit alone for 


as little as $20 — 


PER MONTH 
if you cannot visit this : 
“Waterfront Wonderland” in person 
TAKE ONE MINUTE TO PROVE 
CAPE CORAL IS FOR YOU! 





Gulf Guerenty Lond & Title Co.. Dept. 82 
Gulf Guoronty Bidg.. Cope Coral, Florida 
Pleose ruth my FREE copy of “The Cope Coral 
Story”’ in full color 


Address 
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A HYPHEN FOR 
MINNESOTA-GERMANY 


(Continued from page 16) 


a bit silly and are untrained in democ- 
racy that they, rather than the minister, 
can organize and cafry out much of the 
work of the church. 

Will such an exchange help us to learn 
from one another? Neither the Curriers’ 
year in Haslach nor our years when we 
return will give the answer. Perhaps only 
more exchanges can help church mem- 
bers in Germany to learn from church 
members in America. 

Can more exchanges bring a greater 
sense of stewardship to the German 
church? In learning of and testifying to 
Christ's love, the church needs money. 
An every-member canvass which results 
in a $16,000 budget for a church of three 
hundred is something we do not know 
how to teach the German church. Its 
members are taxed at an established rate 
by the regional church (synod). Yet 
only through exchange of experience in 
this field can each church learn better 
how to serve Christ. 


S the German church can learn 
A from stewardship in the Ameri- 
can churches, so the American 
churches—especially the Presbyterian 
and the Lutheran—can learn from the 
EKID that these Christians can partake 
together of Holy Communion. It was in 
Monday Morning that Walter read the 
English translation of the German 
Agreement on Holy Communion which 
his Ecumenical Committee in Germany 
had been studying. Thus he discovered 
an interest in this subject among Ameri- 
{can churchmen. The Stated Clerk of 
| Presbytery offered to make copies of the 
| article. 





Each time Walter made one of his 
many speeches on Germany in the 
churches of our area of Minnesota, he 
suggested to the Presbyterian minister 
that he invite his local Lutheran col- 
leagues and congregations to participate 
in the meeting. Where this took place— 
often for the first time—Walter was able 
to explain to the group assembled that in 
Germany they would be one Church. 
Their ministers could interchange at will, 
and they could gather together around 
one Communion table in the church, as 
well as come together at Rotary meet- 
ings, or at the Chamber of Commerce, 
or the voting booth. To the ministers he 
would explain the German Agreement 





on Holy Communion in detail. Some of 
these presentations were held after the 
congregational meetings, some at Lu- 
theran or Presbyterian ministerial gath- 
erings, and some were held jointly with 
active laymen. In this way many Luther. 
ans and Presbyterians in southern Min. 
nesota became aware that there are 


branches of the Church which are closer | 


to unity than their own, even though the 
means of achieving this unity is not yet 
clear to them. The climax of Walter’s at- 
tempts to make clear the kinship be- 
tween Lutherans and Presbyterians was 
his invitation to speak on this subject at 
the annual meeting of the Synod of Min- 
nesota. Also invited to comment on his 
speech were two representative Lu. 
therans. 

The discussion which followed the 
talks indicated a dedication to the cause 
of unity. It seemed likely that the sug- 
gestion would materialize to present the 
German Agreement on Holy Commun- 
ion to a commission of Lutheran and 
Presbyterian theologians. Obviously the 
will to continue cooperation on the local 
level was strong. 

As the Curriers returned in Septem- 
ber, 1960, to the Westminster Larger 
Parish, and the Dennigs to Haslach, it 
was our hope that something of the unity 
of the Church had been translated into 
reality. This exchange began as a private 
undertaking and as a personal testimony 
to the one Church of Christ. Before its 
conclusion the Ecumenical Committee 
of the Synod of Minnesota had devel- 
oped a detailed program for the continv- 
ance of such exchanges. This program 
is so formulated that it could be adopted 
by church bodies in other countries as 
well, The Synod of Minnesota wishes 
especially for exchanges with the Pres- 
byterian Church of South Africa. 

In April, 1961, when the ministers of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Blue 
Earth, Minnesota, and a Protestant 
church of Neuwied, Germany, and their 
families exchange their pastorates for 4 
year, this newly established program 
will be tested for the first time. The 
Synod of Minnesota is eager to have at 
least one such exchange each year and 
to support it financially and officially. 

Little did I imagine as I left Germany 
that fall of 1952 that,this would be the 
next large step in Walter’s and my inev- 
itably ecumenical lives. Nor could the 
Curriers have guessed what lay ahead 
for them when they found their way to 
our doorstep on that New Year's Eve 
1954. All we can know is that as God 
guides all of our lives, his wish for his 
church is “that they all may be one.” 
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THE TRUE MEANING 
OF PIETY 


(Continued from page 13) 


men even ceased to vote and spent great 
stretches of time on their knees. The 
Reverend Ashbel Green, president of 
Princeton University and keeper of most 
things Presbyterian between 1800 and 
1835, was reported to have spent at 
least five hours a day in private prayer 
during the 1840’s and to have wept 
much of this time. Public activity like 
John Witherspoon’s was drowned in a 
flood of romantic religious effusion. 

Popular American Christianity has 
suffered from its withdrawal from public 
life ever since the beginning of the last 
century. The fresh relating of Christian 
piety to civil and social affairs is com- 
plicated but imperative. True piety flows 
from clear understanding that the 
sources of life by which Christians live 
are powerful enough to change the world 
itself. .Piety is a name for the Christian’s 
daily resubmission to the will of Christ 
in the very midst of the complex de- 
mands of living in the world. 

The phrase “pray without ceasing” has 
special significance for piety. Praying 
Hyde, the well-known nineteenth-cen- 
tury missionary to India, and his imita- 
tors took this to mean that a pious man 
should suspend useful work in favor of 
marathon prayer. But Paul’s admonition 
to pray without ceasing meant that in his 
whole practice of life, a Christian stead- 
ily looks to God for his being, strength, 
and understanding. Since God is truly 
Lord of all, no human occupation, how- 
ever engrossing, can become an end in 
itself. Persons living in this way ask God 
to pour his gifts of grace into the sources 
from which their motives flow and thus 
make it really true of them that they 
live by grace. Such prayer not only in- 
volves no withdrawal from life; it looks 
to God to make life possible on his own 
terms. 

The Roman Catholic Church has its 
conspicuous forms of piety, too: the cult 
of the sacred heart; the abundant pro- 
cessions of the Latin countries; venera- 
tion of the Virgin. Resentment of such 
forms of piety exists among thoughtful 
young Catholics. In 1957 we made the 
Easter Pilgrimage from Paris to Chartres. 
Twelve thousand Roman Catholic stu- 
dents, two Moslems, one Hindu, and 
one Presbyterian walked from a rail stop 
just outside Paris across the plains of 
Ile-de-Franee to that city whose cathe- 
dral rises like a holy ship from the sea. 
Periodic rests were intended for discus- 
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sion of the cross and meditation on the 
tenderness and virtues of the Virgin, but 
the students kept raising the embarrass- 
ing question of the “quéte”—the constant 
collecting of money that gives Latin 
Catholic worship a characteristic sound. 
To a whole generation of Christendom, 
piety has become a cover-up job for 
tawdry church life, the refusal of middle- 
class religion to re-examine practices that 
have lost their meaning. 

No man becomes truly pious by ob- 
serving church liturgies, rules, beliefs, 
and customs. John Witherspoon defined 
piety as “firm belief in the gospel and a 
lively sense of religion in the heart.” 
Observance of a host of religious routines 
does not of itself assure us that we are 
Christian. If we are Christians, it is 
purely because God in his mercy has re- 
ceived us. We owe him gratitude, and to 
show it and do something about it is 
piety. Still, no adding up of the things 
we do gives us any claim on God. True 
piety rests on a candid understanding of 
just how dependent we are. 


ip: we live by the natural powers 
that lie within us; or do we live 
by a power that has acted upon us? 
Some New England Calvinists used to 
argue that all men possess by nature the 
ability to love God, but that no one 
actually does because his ability to love 
lies paralyzed. This is the crisis of our 
sinful situation. Divine gifts of grace can 
give us freedom so that what is in us by 
creation can become active. This old 
Calvinist theory preserved an essential 











“Eek-eek! Here’s where | 
get it in the neck again!” 


point: Christian men live by responding 
to God. 

Any act which is response to God, any 
act which has discovered the reality of 
repentance and accepted Christ's for- 
giveness is an exhibition of authentic 
piety, whether it be a classical work of 
piety such as prayer or workaday neces- 
sities such as earning and eating. 

Candid reading of the Bible reveals 
vast stretches of experience that are 
hardly “religious”: warfare, law-making, 
suffering, longing, building. Yet one and 
all, in the Old Testament these stories 
are aimed to display a people’s response 
to God. Piety is a quality internal to the 
whole range of our experience, It con- 
stantly presses Christian men toward 
action rather than toward withdrawal 
because God helps us to know that he 
has acted and goes on acting in his 
Church. 

A signal failing of much piety is that 
it asks us to sit before the Bible and be 
warmed by it like an English squire 
toasting his shins at the fireplace. In the 
midst of such comfort, we grow drowsy 
with assurance; a heavenly euphoria 
seizes us, and we begin to feel that all’s 
right with the world. Perhaps we sleep- 
ily stretch a leg and stick it in the fire 
only to find out what fire is really like. 
But this does not happen often. Men 
who habitually sleep in front of fires in- 
stinctively keep at a safe distance. What 
is the Bible? A comfort book? Yes, it is; 
but it offers comfort after struggle and 
demands the humiliation of discovering 
the truth about ourselves. 

Far from furnishing us with rules that 
tell us in advance what to do, real piety 
recognizes how difficult it is to know 
just what we must do to “be a Christian” 
in new situations. We must be Christian 
in the midst of a confusing variety of 
feelings and decisions. It is significant 
that the patriarchs obeyed God even 
though they were polygamists. Joseph 
found his fiancée pregnant and was 
deeply troubled. Paul was accused of 
irreligion when he ate meat that had 
been offered to idols. The world never 
heard of the temperance movement un- 
til 1810. Not only customs but even 
morals come and go, even though some 
precepts are more durable than others. 
But the divine acts of grace do not de- 
pend upon our morals. Christian obedi- 
ence demands that changing moral ques- 
tions be freshly attacked day by day. 
This is to be authentically pious—to be 
always ready to subordinate our native 
love of certainty to the imperative com- 
mand of Christ to discover and do his 
will in each new situation, 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Resources for the Junior High 
Ministry. Fifteen bulletins and 
mimeographed papers for leaders 
of Junior Highs, collated and avail- 
able in a binder. 75¢. 


@ The Parents’ Role in Voca- 
tional Choice. Adapted from the 
“Resources for Study in a Parents’ 
Discussion Group.” For use of par- 
ents as they counsel their children 
regarding vocational decisions. Free. 


@ Entering Our Town: A study 
of “Our World in Miniature,” by 
Henry Smith Leiper, contrasts the 
relative share of material prosperity 
in different parts of the world and 
raises searching questions for Chris- 
tians. Attractive, illustrated leaflet 
in two colors, 100 copies, $2.00. 


@ Safe in Bondage, by Robert 
W. Spike, is the adult mission study 
book, 1960-61, on “Heritage and 
Horizons” for use in family night 
gatherings. The author outlines the 
drastic changes in our mode of liv- 
ing and suggests means by which 
the Church may communicate ef- 
fectively with people inside and out- 
side the Church to make the gospel 
meaningful in contemporary so- 
ciety. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.75. 


@ Turning World, by Betty 
Thompson. A journalist reports on 
ways Christians in many nations 
unite to tackle common problems 
and concerns in our world-wide 
mission. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.95. 


@ Adventures with the Bible, by 
Alice Greer Kelsey. Ten round-the- 
world stories about boys and girls 
who discover the Bible for the first 
time. Grades 4-6. Paper, $1.50; 
cloth, $2.95. 


Order any of the above from: 

Presbyterian Distribution Service 

225 Varick St.. New York 14, N. Y. 

200 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIL 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 








WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: When is it proper to 
eat without saying table grace? 


Answer: To say table grace is surely 
proper and desirable whenever Chris- 
tians eat together at home or at the 
church or in any private eating place. 
Even then, there are occasions (for ex- 
ample, when a large number are served 
in a cafeteria line) when not all are 
ready at one time for someone to ask 
the blessing for the group. At such 
times, as at a presbytery or other large 
meeting, it may be possible for such a 
prayer to be offered at the close of the 
meeting just preceding the meal, or in 
connection with the program that fol- 
lows the meal. 

It is more difficult to say what to do 
when Christians are in a public eating 
place, where they cannot have quiet 
for a prayer without interfering with 
the situation of other people. In such a 
place, any Christian may bow his head 
in a brief prayer of thanksgiving; or if 
he thinks that this would be parading 
his piety in an unworthy way, he may 
express his prayer without any outward 
sign. The essential thing is to express 
gratitude to God for His sustaining gifts 
and to dedicate one’s strength to a loyal 
Christian life. 


Question: Why are there two ver- 
sions of the Lord's Prayer, one 
longer than the other? 


Answer: When I read this first part 
of your question, I thought you had in 
mind the difference between the form 
of the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew 6:9-13 
and the form in Luke 11:2-4. The form 
in Luke is much shorter than the one 
in Matthew. In later manuscripts of 
Luke, the Prayer was filled out to be- 
come almost as long as the form in Mat- 
thew, and the King James Version, 
which was based mainly on medieval 
Greek manuscripts, has this longer form 
of Luke 11:2-4. But the original Greek 
text of Luke 11:2-4, as used in the Re- 
vised Standard Version, is much shorter 
than the Prayer as given in Matthew 
6:9-13. 

From your statement that the Roman 
Catholics use the shorter form and the 
Presbyterians the longer form, I think 
you must be thinking only of the Mat- 
thew form of the Lord’s Prayer, for both 
Roman Catholics and Presbyterians use 


the Matthew form in worship. The dif- 


ference between the two Churches js _ 


basically that Roman Catholics, follow- 
ing the ancient Latin form in the Vul- 
gate, do not have at the end the words: 
“For thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory, forever.” These words are 
not found in the Vulgate or in the ear- 
liest and best Greek manuscripts of 
Matthew. They are rightly omitted by 
the Revised Standard Version. 

The additional phrase probably was 
appended to give the Prayer a reverent 
and effective conclusion when used in 
the worship of the Church. The words 
were very likely derived from I Chron- 
icles 29:11. 

A comparison of Matthew 6:9-13 with 
Luke 11:2-4 shows us that even as early 
as the Apostolic Age the Church had 
two forms of the Lord’s Prayer. This 
should help us realize that there is no 
magic-in the exact words used. The 
Prayer gives the subjects and the re- 
quests which Jesus thought should be 
included in prayers offered by his dis- 
ciples, but the Apostolic Church obvi- 
ously did not think that the effectiveness 
of prayer depended on repeating ex- 
actly the words which Jesus spoke. The 
Matthew form of the Prayer, as the 
fuller form, has real advantages in stat- 
ing clearly the points of the Prayer, but 
both Matthew and Luke include the 
same essential petitions. 


Question: What is the difference 
between a disciple and an apostle? 


Answer: The word disciple means a 
pupil, a learner, a follower of a teacher. 
The word apostle means one sent out 
on a mission or to carry out some task. 
All of the followers of Jesus could be 
called disciples; they were all followers 
and learners. But only those selected and 
sent out to perform an assigned task 
could be called apostles. Christians 
often think that only the Twelve were 
apostles. But Paul, who was not one of 
the Twelve, was called an apostle. So 
was Barnabas (Acts 14:14). So, it 
seems, was James the brother of the 
Lord (Galatians 1:19), although he was 
not one of the Twelve. Andronicus and 
Junias in Romans 16:7 seem to be called 
apostles. An apostle was a disciple se 
lected and sent out to perform a mission 
as a preacher and leader in the Church. 


—Fioyp V. Ficson 


Professor of New Testament 
McC ick Theological Seminay 
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SHOP BY MAIL 





Twenty-four Little Canapé Cut-Ups 
will help you prepare bite-size cana- 
pés, garnishes, and Christmas cook- 
ies. Will cut little biscuits, cheese, 
meat, eggs, pimiento, aspic. Twelve 
small and twelve smaller cutters to 
each set, packed in a metal storage 
box, $1.98. Order Cut-Ups from Sun- 
set House, 68 Sunset Building, Bev- 
erly Hills, California. 


Children will be delighted with a per- 
sonalized genuine pigskin wallet, 
complete with a compartment for 
paper money, change purse, two pic- 
ture slots, and identification card. 
Practical for lunch money, carfare, 
commutation tickets. Tan or red, size 
4”x3” , folded. $1.00, 3 for $2.95. State 
first or last name. The Added Touch, 
Dept. PL, Wynnewood, Pa. 


A tribute to mothers and grand- 
mothers is this bracelet with a disc 
or silhouette engraved with first name 
and birth date of each child or grand- 
child. Add a pendant for each new 
arrival. Sterling silver bracelet, $1.50, 
each engraved disc or silhouette, 
$1.00; 12 kt. gold-filled bracelet, 
$2.75, each name plate, $1.75. Add 10 
per cent Federal tax. Edward H. Ziff, 
Box 3072, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Dept. PL 1115, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Any child over six can make fine soft 
moccasins for himself or for a Christ- 
mas gift to be cherished by one of the 
family. Requires no special talent, 
tools, or extra materials. Kit with il- 
lustrated instructions sells for $4.95. 
Mention size: 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, or 6. Doublewear Shoe Co., 
P 11, 315 East Lake Street, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. 


Clearly, the gift for any woman or girl. You took 
through, not under, this glamorous “‘picture window” 
umbrella, when rainy winds biow! Strong crystal-clear 
viny! shakes dry, no soggy drip! Matching mother- 
daughter sizes: Golden-steel woman's: 
frames, gold color binding, goid- Girl’s: 
flecked handles, handy rain bon- The . ir: 
nets on chain! Choice of gold —_ 

(Add 35c each pstg.) 


initial. Buy both! 
BRADFORD'S, BOX 535-N2 ENGLEWOOD, WN. J. 





STOPS DANGEROUS FALLS/ 


DELUXE ICE GRIPPERS 

Insure yourself of firm footing on winter's slickest ice 
and snow. Now you can't slip or folll Rust proof, 
steel Ice Grippers go on and off in a jiffy over shoes, 
boots or galoshes. Held secure by webbing straps. 
Order $3660 For Women, Children $1.50; $3661 For 
men $2.49. No C.O.D.'s. Add 20¢ for postage and 
handling. 

’ 2170 Se. Canaiport Avenve 
BANCROFT’S Dept. PL-342, Chicago 8, lil. 











Personal Address Labels, 1000, for $1. Any mes- 
Sage up to 4 lines neatly printed in black on 
white, gilt-edged gummed paper 14” long. 
Padded and packed with: 214” plastic box. Any 
5 diff. orders, 80¢ each; ye! 10 at 75¢ ea.; any 
25 or more at 60¢ ea. Via air, add 21¢ per 1000. 
Guaranteed. ag delivery. Bruce Bolind, 
112 Bolind Bldg., Boulder 48, Colorado. Merry 
Christmas! Same labels on gold paper, 500 for $2. 
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CHRISTMAS STORY WINDO 


++ For your home ... a radiantly beautiful 
stained glass” holiday decoration. Just color 
translucent patterns with crayons, tape to win- 
dow. Astonishing results! Panels group to fit 
any window. 9 designs including life size 34”°x 
44” Nativity scene. $2.00 ppd. Share your win- 
dow; send full color matching Christmas cards 
_- each. Stained Glass Craft. P. O. Box 
82-Q, Waukesha, Wis. 








1000 Name & 
Address Labels $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 PPD. 


Urs, Arther B Bedincea 
1035 Thermal Avease 
Recdester, New York 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 


excellence since 1912 
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Opportunities Presbyterian proj- 

ects, Hlinois, New Mexico, Ari- 

zona, Georgia, Puerto Rico. Write 

Board of National Missions, Room 

1131, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y. 








DO TELL 


when your purchases 
are influenced by 


ad vertising in 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


Please jot your comment on the 
advertisement and mail it 
(or write a note) to 


Advertising Dept., Presbyterian Life, 
Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





Verisimilascope 


faassen “Having the appear- 
ance of truth or reality; probable; 
likely” (Webster's New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, p. 946). As in Sunrise at Cam- 
pobello. This heart-warming movie 
tells the story of a brave and famous 
man. Ralph Bellamy plays the part of the 
man. He looks, acts, talks, and gestures 
like the man. Greer Garson plays the 
part of the man’s wife. She is made up to 
look very similar to the wife, acts, talks, 
and gestures like the wife. Verisimilitude 
is thus achieved. 

The brave and famous man for whom 
the verisimilitude has been devised is 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. His wife is 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Most adult Ameri- 
cans remember President Roosevelt. 
They remember what he looked like, 
some with adoring fondness and some 
with uncontained rancor. Therefore, the 
directors have seen fit to make Bellamy 
look and act exactly like Roosevelt, Gar- 
son like Eleanor. 

The film is a moving document of 
Roosevelt's courage. As a yourrg man on 
the way up, he suffered a crippling at- 
tack of polio. He survived and, by raw 
courage in the plain matters of physical 
exercise and moral exertion, defeated 
the threat posed to his political career. 
In this venture he was supported by an 
understanding and equally courageous 
wife who not only had a crippled hus- 
band to stand by, but a house full of 
children to care for, and a domineering 
mother-in-law to contend with. 

Roosevelt's politics had nothing to 
do with the primal human strength that 
he displayed when personal catastrophe 
rolled over him. Dore Schary’s script 
and production make this point clear. 
Roosevelt was probably the most polit- 
ical man of our century to date. Yet in 
personal distress he was a crippled man 
whose plight and victory evoke admira- 
tion even from people who “cannot for- 
give him” for political reasons, 

Nevertheless, politics had a good 
deal to do with bringing the movie to the 
screen in the red-hot months of Sep- 
tember and October of a Presidential 
election year. The film contains a de- 
nunciation of the bigotry involved in 
the so-called “religious issue.” This dates 
back to 1924 and Roosevelt's support of 
Al Smith. The movie is liberally sprin- 
kled with propagandist items liable to 
make Democrats cheer and Republicans 


hiss. Mr. Schary, ardent Democrat that 
he is, wanted to influence the campaign, 
Whether or not he succeeded cannot yet 
be determined. 

Is this good or bad? Should an ar 
form be used for making votes? Again 
Schary’s penchant for verisimilitude 
must be analyzed. As a creative artist, 
he apparently thinks that a nonpolitical 
movie about F.D.R. would have beena 
phony. It had to be political because 
that was the nature of the material, 
Therefore, why disguise it? If the pro 
ducer happens to agree with the politics, 
then for him “everything is coming up 
roses.” Whether it’s “roses” for you de. 
pends on how partisan you are about the 
man who lived in the White House from 
1933 until he died in 1945. 

Few movies today are suitable for 
family attendance. These few generally 
feature animals or animated cartoon 
figures in leading roles. Sunrise at Cam. 
pobello is a good family movie, It is 
often as frankly sentimental as a marsh- 
mallow roast. It is often just good fun. 
The supporting characters are beauti- 
fully cast and played. Color is superb, 
and the story line is well-sustained. The 
election is over, so people may now 
safely go, without crossing their fingers, 
to a first-class movie. 


Ralph Bellamy (F.D.R.) tells Greer Gar 
son (Eleanor) that her strength has 
helped him survive his polio attack 
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A Good Church Worker 


“There is no doubt about it; Mrs. Model is a good church 
worker,” our minister observed one day when we were exchanging 
notes about this and that. 

“Yes, there is nothing she won't do for the church,” said I, re- 
flecting somewhat guiltily that Mrs. M. is a much better church 
worker than I am. “She really is a wonderful woman.” 

“We-—ell, so she is, in some ways. But I didn’t mean to pay her 
an entirely unmitigated compliment,” said he, thoughtfully. “You 
see, Mrs. Model has just one test of any enterprise. Is it ‘church’ 
work? If it is, she’s for it. If it’s not, she won't budge a step.” 

“It’s true. I spent about an hour trying to persuade her to help 
out at the Day Nursery. And I sometimes think,” I went on, sum- 
moning all my courage, “that the Day Nursery, which helps a lot 
of women keep jobs so their families can stay off the welfare list, 
is more likely to help—well, to help ‘bring in the Kingdom’ than 
some of the things which go under the name of church work.” 

“People aren't so sure as they once were what will help bring 
in the Kingdom and what won't,” our minister corrected me gently. 
“It will come in God’s own good time, no doubt. But I am one 
who thinks God uses us as his instruments now and again. Getting 
back to church work, though, and speaking under my breath, what 
is supposed to be so churchy about the group that keeps meeting 
to make Christmas-tree ornaments out of tin cans? And why can’t 
we have the church family-night suppers catered by a needy 
cateress so the ladies can devote themselves to worship and study 
and good works?” 

“Go ahead; propose it. You're the pastor,” said I. 

“And you're the new secretary of the Women’s Association. 
Propose it yourself,” said our minister, a little testily. 

“Mrs. Model hates to hear any suggestions for changing the 
time-honored work of the women of the church. And like everyone 
else, I’m just a trifle afraid of Mrs. Model,” I admitted sheepishly. 
“She makes me ashamed of my inadequacies.” 

“Nobody can do that better than a good church worker,” said 
our minister, sympathetically. “And you probably should be 
ashamed, too. Only,” he concluded the discussion, “I wish there 
were a good litmus-paper test to distinguish the Lord’s work from 


just plain ordinary busy-work. Pp 
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MONEY WORRIES? 




































(“sine I invested in Presbyterian 


Annuities, I’ve stopped worrying 
about the ups and downs of 
stocks and bonds. 


“Now I receive my annuity 
checks regularly. The amount 
never varies, and it’s guaranteed 
for my lifetime, secured by the 
integrity of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


“Also it’s a great joy for me to 
know that my annuity will help 
the vital work of our Church for 
years to come. 


“Why don’t you start investing 
in Presbyterian Annuities and 
build a secure financial future 
with guaranteed income for life. 
No age limit ...no physical ex- 
a required.” 

ALL THIS WITH y, 

PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


* os ae ne on at een 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or interitance tax—no re-investmen nt it probiem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
e A wa fees—no medical examination—no age 








@ income varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 





1 am interested in Presbyteri: iti Please 
tll no WAMd Quoc Clabes 0 oman ceeding uw 
date of birth being 








month doy year 
At present | am most interested in 
0 Beard of Notional Missions 


! 
C1 Ecumenical Mission ond Relations 
| 





(C0 Beard of Christion Educetion 
CD United Presbyterian Foundation 
Please send me free booklet explaining al! details. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY }dy VWillymac L. Southwell 


_ 


Teddy sat alone on the porch steps 
and gloomily watched Frisky’s puppy 
efforts to make him play. 

A few minutes ago he had been won- 
dering what to do, and Aunt Clara had 
suggested, “Since today’s Thanksgiving, 
why don’t you try to think of all the 
things you have to be thankful for.” 

Teddy thought and thought, but he 
couldn't think of even one thing. Here 
it was Thanksgiving Day, and he was 
far away from home, without Mother 
and Dad 

After he had had polio last summer, 
his parents had sent him to stay with 
Aunt Clara Uncle Mort on their 
farm, because the country air would 
make him stronger. It had been fun for a 
while. But there was no one but Frisky 
to play with, and Frisky didn’t know 
how to play ball—except catch, of course. 

Barking furiously, Frisky made an- 
other dash at Teddy, and Teddy got up 
steps and started running to- 


and 


from the 
woods 

go too far, Teddy—dinner will 
soon,” Aunt Clara called out 


ward the 

“Don't 
be ready 
the kitchen window. 

Teddy hardly heard her. He wanted 
to run and run. Away he went, with 
Frisky bounding after him. The woods 
were ablaze with autumn colors, and 
the dry leaves crackled under his flying 
feet. Suddenly, instead of running away 
from the disturbing feeling he had had 
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Teddy’s Thanksgiving Day 


on the porch, he was running because 
he felt so happy. 

At last his legs were so tired that 
they wouldn't take him any farther. He 
dropped down on the ground and caught 
his breath. Teddy dozed off; then a 
sound in the tree over his head startled 
him wide awake. 

He jumped up and looked around. 
Frisky was gone. Teddy whistled, but 
there was no answering bark. 

He heard the rustling in the tree 
again, and, frightened, he started to run. 
Then he stopped and laughed at himself. 
It was only a squirrel—he could hear it 
chattering now. 

But Teddy’s heart was still pounding, 
and the trees seemed to be moving in 
close around him. Everything looked 
strange to him. Which direction was the 
farm? 

All at once, he remembered some- 
thing Uncle Mort had told him, “Never 
start running if you think you're lost. 
Sit down and get your bearings.” 

Teddy sat down and tried to be calm. 
If he listened very hard, maybe he could 
hear the cows lowing, or Frisky barking, 
or something to tell him the way to the 
farm. But it was almost noon, and the 
animals were usually quiet this time of 
day. What if he didn’t get to the house 
in time for dinner? 

Suddenly he heard the most wonder- 
ful sound in the world. It was the big 








iron dinner bell that hung near the 
kitchen door. Aunt Clara used it to call | 
Uncle Mort when he was out in the } 
fields. Its notes rang clearly in the woods, 
and Teddy was sure he had never heard 
anything so beautiful. 

He started to jog-trot toward the 
sound. The bell kept ringing, its notes 
getting louder and louder. 

“I sure am thankful Aunt Clara has 
that bell,” Teddy said out loud. Then 
he grinned. “That's one thing I’m thank- 
ful for. I'm thankful I can run again, 
too. And I’m so hungry that I’m thankful 
there’s plenty of turkey and pumpkin 
pie.” 

He stopped to sail his cap in the air 
and catch it again, “I’m thankful for a 
lot of things.” 

At the edge of the woods Frisky met 
him, dashed madly around Teddy’s legs, 
and almost tripped him. 

As Teddy ran around the barn, he 
stopped still. There was a car in the 
driveway—a blue car . Mom and 
Dad’s car. He let out a whoop and ran 
straight into Mom’s arms. 

“Teddy, how you've grown,” Mother 
whispered, while Dad patted him on the 
shoulder. 

“Surprise, Teddy,” said Aunt Clara. 
“Where were you—playing a game?” 

“Yep, Aunt Clara,” Teddy answered. 
“Like you told me to. My thankful 
game.” 
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Ford Motor Company builds better bodies 





Which ride 





is quieter? 


















































There are more rubber body mounts 


in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 








Rubber body mounts are used to 
seal out road and engine noise. 
They prevent it from being trans- 
mitted into the car. The more 
rubber body mounts there are, the 
more effective the sound barrier be- 
comes. In the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars, with more insulating body 
mounts, you get a remarkably 
quiet ride. 

Also adding to the silence of the 
ride in our cars is extra sound 
insulation. In the Ford Family of 
Fine Cars there is up to 57% more 
area covered with sound absorption 


material. 
~ * * 


Still another reason for the unusu- 
ally quiet ride in the Ford Family 


FORD + FALCON + THUNDERBIRD +» COMET + MERCURY + LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
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of Fine Cars: They are cars in 
which the passenger compartments 
are sealed off completely from the 
moving parts of the engine, drive 
shaft, transmission, differential, 
and other parts of the power train. 
Rubber and other equally effective 
insulating materials are used. to 
lock out noise and vibration. 


* * * 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are stronger. They are braced 
with steel ribs. This means they 
are more rigid and therefore close 
tighter and quieter. They are less 
subject to distortion, thus reducing 
the likelihood of developing squeaks 
and rattles. 


if you compare door latches, you 
will see that in our cars they are 
bigger and heavier than door 
latches in other cars. This makes 
for a tighter, stronger grip which 
reduces the possibility of doors 
springing open under impact. 
Statistics show that passengers 
who remain inside the car in an 
accident are twice as safe. 


* * * 


You have now read five of the 
many reasons why we think you 
will find (upon comparing our cars 
with the others) that Ford Motor 
Company builds better bodies. 


SordMelor Company, 


American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 









Now see your gift of flowers-by-wire 
just as it will arrive! 


Beautiful bouquet and vase shown below now delivered anywhere 
in U.S.A. or Canada just as you see them here 


= 7) 
Speeially raced. 
P | 
su tH 
Fol Sonor. 
MIXED FALL BOUQUET 
IN A 
KEEPSAKE 
MILK GLASS VASE 
both for $°750 


plu ling charges 


Prices 


Make something warm and human and wonderful happen 
... send this flowers-by-wire value 


Here’s your chance to discover the electric 
effect of flowers-by-wire—at a very special 
your FTD florist and see this 
full, rich bouquet of murns. pompons and 
all foliage artistically designed and delivered 
milk glass vase she'll use again 


price Stop it 
, 
in a ciassK 
and again 

You i] 


it and yo 


agree this is aremarkable value. Send 
reach right out and touch her. 


Touch her so deeply you'll almost feel the 
glow come back. This long-lasting gift will 
grace the home, the table, and give enduring 
pleasure. Take advantage of this special new 
offer. Look up your FTD florist now in the 
phone book Yellow Pages under FTD— 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery. 


Fiorists’ Tececraeyw Detivery 


For the SOE gear 
This Emblem Guarantees 


Quality and Delivery 
—or your money back 








